opier, 
lress; 
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ON THE LAUNCHING OF THE PENNSYL«= 
VANIA. 

Away! away on the swelling tide! 
Away to thy boundless reign! 

The Ocean exults to hail his Bride, 
From the depths of his vast domain ; 

The sea nymphs of each coral grove, ~ 
Chant forth a welcoming strain, 

And the countless forms in the waves that rove, 
Are waiting to form thy train. 

Then proudly be thy wings unfurl’d, 
Let nought thy flight restrain,— 

Go forth, the wonder of the world! 
Thy country’s power sustain! 


Queen of the Waters! through the sky 
Let echo shout thy name, 

Till the distant isles of the sea reply 
To the wildly-peal’d acclaim! 

With thy glorious Banner waving high, 
A pledge of thy future fame, 

Oh! well may our hopes on thee rely, 
And our lips thy might proclaim. 

Then onward! on, in thy trackless path ! 
While true to thy daring aim, 

May’st thou ride secure through the tempest’s wrath. 
And the foeman’s hostile flame. 


May faithful hearts and gallant hands 
Thy bold adventures guide, 

And the rage of the Demon Pirate’s bands 
Be quell’d before thy pride. 

May the Slave-ship vainly strive to flee 
From thy canvass floating wide,— 

And its captives gladly welcome thee 
As their fetters ure cast aside ; 

May tyranny and malice quail 
Before thy veterans tried, . 

And the weak rejoice, when thy snowy sail 
O'er the wave is seen to glide. 


To Him, whose word alone hath power 
To still the troubled sea, 
When the storm around shall darkly lour 
To Him we pray for thee; 
That guarded by his hand of might 
Thy strength may ever be 
A champion in the cause of right 
And crown’d with victory: 
That thy return may be a sign 
For a Nation's jubilee, 
When the hearts that bless thee now shall join 
In the anthem of the free! 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Memeers of Concress To E.ectep.—The fullow- 
ing is a list of the states that have yet to elect members 
of congress :— 


~ Maine, (vacancy election,) on Monday next, 1 
Maryland, election in July, : 8 
Arkaosas, do 1 
Rhode Isiand, election in.agust, 2 
North Carolina, do. 13 
‘Tennessee, do. 13 
Kentucky, do. 13 
Alabama, do. 5 
Indiana, do. 7 
Michigan, do. 1 
Mississippi, election in November, 2 

Tn all, 66 


Breav.Srorrs.—The Baltimore American of Monday 
says—* Sue contracts for deliverics of wheat of the new 
crop have been made at Richmond, at $1 70 a $1 75 for 
parcels at the end of the present month; at $1 55 a $1 624 
for August deliveries; and at $1 50 fur September deli- 
veries. The stock of bread-stuffs throughout the country 
is at a lower ebb, perhaps, than it has ever been hercto- 
fore, a circumstance which will account for the steadi- 
ness of the prices of foreign wheat, in the face of a fuir 
crop, and the high rates at which thé first deliveries of 
the new crop are taken. In Baltimore, although the 
sales of flour for some time past have been almost exclu- 
sively for city and coastwise consumption, the demand 
has been steady, and to an extent which has kept the 
storehouses bare.” 


The postmaster general has taken an appeal from the 
judgment of the circuit court, in the case of the manda- 
mus, to the supreme court of the United States, and en- 
tered into bonds, on Saturday last, for the prosecution of 
the appeal. 

Important to Sream Macutnery.—It has been dis- 
covered in France, by M. Chaix, that the incrustation on 
the insides of the boilers is totally prevented by mixing 
clay with the water. ‘The government has rewarded the 
discoverer with 20,000 francs. 


Wuirrina.—The punishment of whipping is still in 
practice by the courts of Rhode Island. Hiram Young 
and Henry Cahoone were convicted of horse stealing at 
the March term of the supreme judicial court, and sen- 
tenced to be whipped twenty lashes cach upon the naked 
back. Said sentence was to be executed on Friday last, 
at 8 o’clock in the morning. 


Philadelphia is declared by her physicians to be re- 
markably healthy. ‘Thus far the atmosphere has been 
generally of a temperature which does not tempt our 
citizens to visit the watering places. We scarcely re- 
member so cool a July. 


Commerce or Boston.—The total number of arrivals 
from foreign ports during the past year, were 1452— 
clearances, 1326. The coastwise arrivals during the same 


_ period, were 3944—clearances, 2927. Among the im. 


ports for the year 1836, were 418,597 barrels of flour, 
1,672,251 bushels of corn, 45,054 do, rye, 351,197 do. oats, 
82,885 bales cotton, 62,623 tons of coal, 200,630 bushels 
do., 62,235 hhds. molasses, 19,136 bbls. tar, and 22,145 do. 
turpentine, 


Dareaprur. Acctpent.—A dreadful accident occurred at 
the Northampton, Mass., Woollen factory on the fourth 
inst. An artillery piece had been discharged a nuinber 
of times, when suddenly the keg containing the powder 
exploded, in the hands of an assistant! The cauee of the 
explosion cannot accurately be ascertained, but it is 
thought the fire was communicated ‘by a piece of wad- 
ding. There were twenty or thirty persons near by at 
the moment, and twelve were more or less burnt and 
mutilated—two or three of them horribly disfigured— 
bat, on the fifth, none had died. We could record forty 
or fifty other accidents of the same date, if it would an- 
8wer any goud purpose, or prove a caution for next year. 


VICTIMS OF SOCIETY. 


By the Countess of Blessington. 


— 


“°*Tis you that say it, not I; you do the deeds, - 
And your ungodly deeds me the words.” 


(Concluded.} 
FROM LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 
Ma chére Caroline-—How much pain does it give 


me to be compelled to tell you that I cannot receive you 
again beneath my roof! Do you think I could have been 


, 80 unkind towards the friend of my youth as not to have 


proposed her coming to me immediately on the death of 
her aunt, had not a cruel and insurmountable obstacle 
opposed it? You know, chére amie, when you left 
France, that the expenses of our vast establishment had 
greatly embarrassed our finances; but, alas! you did 
not know that the passion for gaming, so fatally indulged 
in by my husband, had totally ruined us. Maman, after 
having repeatedly assisted to retard the ruin that threat- 
ened, at length became wearied by such frequent demands 
on her liberality ; and, influenced by le Pére Manbois, 
who, I formerly told you, had acquired a perfect do- 
minion over her, has retired to Italy, attended by him, 
and has there fixed her abode, refusing to lend us any 
further aid. 

Reduced to positive want—having no longer the 
means of supporting our establishment, or paying our 
creditors, la Duchesse de Chateauneuf, the aunt of my 
husband, has received us beneath her roof, after having 
made a thousand humiliating stipulations ; the most bitter 
of all, that of never permitting you to enter her house. 
You may remember, chére amie, how much she disliked 
you ever since she detected you mimicking her one day 
before a brilliant circle. How well I remember it, and 
how every body laughed! Next to maman, you were 
the person she most detested; and, therefore, you will at- 
once perceive that, depending on her wholly, as we do, 
it is impossible for us to comply with your wiskes. You 
can form no idea of the (riste life we lead in her anti- 
quated mansion, Rue de Grenelle, in the Faubourg St. 
Germains. Would you believe it? she prohibits my re- 
ceiving the Duc de Chatillon, or La Comtesse de Haute- 
forte, to whom, as you know, my husband has been so 
long attached. She will not allow either of us to have 
écarté of an evening, but insists on either of us‘playing 
piquet with her for half francs. No box at the opera— 
no visits to the theatres; in short, no any thing that is 
agreeable or rational. Then, she has the very worst cook 
in Fr 3 consequently, we have no choice between 
being starved or poisoned, so execrable is her cuisine. I 
am confident you would pity us were you to witness the 
privations we endure. 

T am sure notre tante only patronises us to vex maman, 
who has thrown us off; but, as she is rich and old, we 
must please her, and my husband will be her heir: [ 
only hope she will not long keep him an expectant one. 
Comme c'est drole, that Miladi Annandale should die 
because she was suspected! How strange and exaggerated 
your compatriots are in their notions! Je ne comprend 
rien de tout cela. YT only comprehend that, if every lady 
in Paris who is suspected chose, therefore, to die, we 
should have very few left in society. 

Do you know, ma chére amie, that you become tout 
a foit originale dans vos idés, and that you really re- 
quire to leave your land of fogs, and mix with reasonable 
people here, to dispel the enaui, or devils blue, as the 
English say, that have taken possession of your brain. 
You think yourself very wicked, guilty of des grands 
crimes, and you write as the heroines of tragedy speak ; 
but I think you only an unlucky, and not a wicked per- 
son; and so thinks mon mari, to whom I have showed 
your letters. It is the motive, and not the results, that 
constitutes the crime. 

Your first error turned out unfortunately—that was 
simply an indiscretion ; and, had not ce mauvais sujet 
that caught your youthful fancy been ruined, and left sans 
sous, he would not have again appeared to cast a shadow 
on the horizon of your prospects—this { call unlucky. 
When you opened the window, and he entered, you had 
no evil motive towards your aunt, malgré she was un 
peu revéche, and not un peu ennuyeuse. Tis poverty 
tempted him to take her money and jewels; and his 
safety, probably, urged him to the rest. All this was 
very unlucky; but his poverty was, as I think I have 
satisfactorily proved, the cause of all celle uffaire tra- 
gique; and you have, consequently, nothing of which to 
accuse yourself that I can see, except not having chosen 
a lover neither likely to ruin himself nor to be ruincd— 
nor capable, even in a case of necessity, of strangling old 
ladies. 

With regard to Miladi Annandale, you have been, also, 
unlucky. It is true, the /riste position ijn which you 
found yourself chez madame votre tante, compelled you 
to urge your young friend to a marriage for which she 
had lost all taste : but, had she been a reasonable woman, 
she might have, notwithstanding, been very happy ; for, 
with a good fortune, a brilliant position, and a weak, in- 
dulgent husband, what more could she desire? It is 
not your fault that all these agrémens sufficed not to 
satisfy her—the fault rests with herself. She falls in 
love with that imbecile milord, whose stupid name I for- 
get; you wish to enable her to marry him, and take 
yourself the man she dislikes: what could be more 
rational or ugreeable ? She mars this judicious and fea- 
sible scheme solely by her unaccountable scruples and 
false notions; then, perversely, will not be consoled; and 
consequently—dies: while you, absurdly, blame your- 
self; as if you, or any other reasonable person, could have 
possibly foreseen such a termination to the comedy you 
had prepared, but which her entétement alone has con- 
verted into a tragedy. 


You are unhappy, too, because she has left you an in- 
dependence. Of all the incomprehensible occurrences 
which you have related to me, your contrition on this 
account puzzles my brain the most ; for it appears to me 
that such a circumstance should only be a cause of re- 
joicing. You say that she was an angel; and, as I have 
formed no very definite notions of the angelie state, I anr 
perfectly willing to believe your assertion—especially as 
she was, certainly, utterly unlike all the women I ever 
either saw or heard described. Supposing, then, your 
classification to be accurate, the earth, undoubtedly, was 
no fit place for her; and you should, therefore, exult that 
she has repaired to a more congenial sphere, leaving you 
the possession of her terrestrial hononrs. 

This, chére Caroline, is my philosophy, I owe it to you; 
for you must remember, when you first enlightened me, 
I was the slave of certain old-fashioned prejudices, which 
you persuaded me to discard. Ever since this period, I 
have endeavoured to make life as agrecable as possible, 
leaving the rest to chance, which you have taught me to 
believe produces all things for the best. I have always 
thought, and your letters have more fully convinced me, 
that poverty is the cause of every evil. I mean, there- 
fore, to eschew this most tempting of all the demons to 
the utmost of my power; and as the bequests of your 
aunt, and la romanesque miladi, have secured youa 
comfortable independence, you are safe, even should you 
not marry ce foille milord. Why abandon the philo- 
sophy you used to be so proud of, and in which you took 
such pains to make me a proficient? If you find Eng- 
land so dull, why not come to Paris, and establish your- 
self with some one of the many dames de haut rang, 
ruinées, who would be too happy to enact the réle of 
chaperon until you marry ? < 

Adieu, chére amie! Mon mari m’a chargé de vous 
dire mille choses atmables de sa part. Write to me often 
and believe me always 

Votre amie devouée 
De.rnine, Marquise pe 


MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROT. 


Tt is now a year since I have written to you, chére 
Delphine: your last letter gave me so much puin by its 
philosophy,—that pernicious philosophy which I shall 
ever accuse myself of having instilled into you,—that I 
had not spirits to write to you of aught but my regrets, 
and in these you have convincéd me you take no interest, 
have no sympathy. 

Oh, Delphine ! that philosophy failed me the moment 
when, wounded and despairing, I tried to lean on. it for 
consolation, It stood revealed to me shorn of all its 
sophistry, and hideous in its deformity ; to remorse it 
could give no answer, to grief no balm. It seemed like 
some chimera dire; the creation of an excited brain, that 
mocked my anguish, and added to my despair. When 
I discovered its fallaey, Delphine, I shuddered at recol- 
lecting that-you, also, were its dupe, that ¥ had made 
you so, and I prayed for power to exorcise this foul spirit 
from the breast into whieh I had introduced it. I pray 
so still, and emtreat you to believe that nothing but un- 
happiness can await those who trust ia it, as I know by 
bitter, bitter experience. 

Every line in your letter was as a dagger that piereed 
my soul, and the wounds bled net the less that J had fur- 
nished the weapon. 

In a week I am to become the wife of Lord Annandale, 
to take the place of that angel whonyI destroyed. I shall 
fear to see her in all the rooms which she once occupied ; 
and my heart melts in tenderness before the visions my 
fancy creates, as I behold her approving. the ehange in 
my sentiments—a change that slie would have huiled 
with such satisfaction. 

I have been living in solitude during the last year, in 
a cottage near Richmond. I have read much, and thought 
more—I hope not without profit. I have renouneed all 
faith in the pernicious coctrines that so long perverted 
my mind, and have laid down a system of conduet for 
my future life, which, if it redeem not my past erimes, 
will, at least, be a security against the committal of any 
future ones. 

Adieu, chére Delphine! Volre amie, 

Carouine. 


FROM LA MARQUiSE DE TO MISS MONTRESSUOR. 


It gave me great pleasure, ma chére Curoline, to see 
your handwriting again, after so long and unaccountable 
a silence. Vraiment c’etott bien méchante de votre part, 
to leave me so long in ignoranee of your destiny. You 
deserve a severe lecture; but, as I have nearly as great a 
dislike to giving us receiving such proofs of interest, I 
shall spare you, hoping this generosity on my side will 
be rewarded by a more regular correspondence on yours. 

And so you are on the eve of being transformed into 
Madame la Comtesse d*Annandale. wish you joy with 
all my heart; ‘and FI trust that your new position will 
bestow on you all the happiness that wealth, station, and 
the various agrémens you possess ought to secure. That 
they may do so, let me counsel you to abindon the ro. 
mantic and exaggerated notions you have latcly ac- 
quired—notions peculiar to your countrywomen ; and 
which tend to render them dissatisfied with the actual and 
positive good within their reach, because it fulls short of 
some fancied one of which they have dreamed, or read in 
romances, 

You have been of late disposed to view all en. noir. 
This is neither wise nor philosophical, and because 1 ban- 
tered you on this sombre tendency, you cease to write to 
me. You have suffered an excited imagination to repre- 
sent le Chevalier de Carency as the fearful hero of a melo- 
drame, instead of a mauvais sujet, which he is ; and you 
then become terrified at the phantom which you have 


yourself created. Had you assailed him with ridicule, 


of which all men, and especially vain ones, are so sus- 


ceptible, he would have been more tractable, and you, 
chére Caroline, would have suffered less aynoyanee. 
Mais a present, tout cela est fini, and the brilliancy of 
your new position will console you for the troubles of the 
past. Would that I could tell you that mine was ame- 
liorated since I last wrote to you. Hélas! it is any 
thing but agreeable; but as dwelling on the subject will 
not render it less painful, I will spare you and myself the 
useless chagrin of reeapitulating my grievances. 
Apropos of grievances, mon pauere Florestan is still 
tormented by his abominable creditors, who menace him 


_ with arrest. Mais le cher homme s’amuse™ toujours, mal- 


gré tout cela. He is really a philosopher, and reduces to 
practice what others adopt only in theory. His embar- 


rassments are a great source of discomfort to me; for, - 


independently of their frequently depriving me of the 
pleasure of his society, by compelling his absence, in 
order to avoid his creditors, it furnishes his tiresome . 
aunt with an excuse for prohibiting me from entering 
into general society: as if my staying at liome, which 
ennuies me to death, could pay poor Florestani’s debts. 
Mais que voulez-vous ? Old people, and, above all, old 
aunts, are invariably stupid, and prone to torment, and 
never are at all amusing, except on the stage, when their 
peculiarities are mis en evidence. 

The lectures of madame la duchesse, ma tante, are in- 
terminable ; and, now that Florestan is not; as hitherto, 
present to share them, they fall still more heavily on me. 
The house resembles nothing but a convent, which, of 
the two, would be less disagreeable, for the abbess would 
not have the knowledge of my past indiscretions to con- 
vert into a theme for homilies and reproaches, which form 


the constant subject of ma tante’s- conversation. “Mais 


je vous demande pardon, ma chére, pour vous avoir en- 
nuyé ovec cette triste tirade: I really had determimed 
on not entering on my domestic chagrins,.but some few 
have escaped from my pen; be grateful that I have stop. 
ped so suon. 

I wish you would induce milord:to come to Paris, that 
F might again embrace you; and assure you, vivd voce, 
how truly I am ' 


Ma chére Caroline’s 
Amie devouée, 
pg VILLEROI. 
THE CQUNTESS OF ANNANDALE TO LA MARQUISE DE 
VILLEROW 


You know not liow much it pains me, ma chére Del« 
phine, to. diseover, by your last letter, that Florestan is 


menaced with St. Pelagie;-and you searcely less thana 


prisoner in the sombre residence of his aunt. I entreat 
your acceptance of the enclosed sum: any banker at 
Paris will give you gold for the bank note; and do not 
imagine that,.by its acceptance, you put ime to the least 
ineonvenience ; I-am only too happy to be of use to one 
for whom I entertain so sincere a regard. 

It isa great relief to my feelings: that have come 
to spend the first month of our: wedded’ life at Annandale 
Castle—a fine seat of my husband's, where Augusta has 
never been. Here is ne portrait, no memorial of her, to 
remind me that she ever existed; nothing, save the never- 
dying, still, small voice of conscience, which incessantly 
reproaches me. 

Lord Annandale is all kindness—all affeetion; and 
every thing around me is marked by a splendour and 
taste that might satisfy the most ambitious and fastidious 
of my sex. Now, therefore, for the first time, I am mis- 
tress of the rank and wealth for which I have so long 
sighed; and fur the attainment of which I have com- 
mitted such fearful erimes.. Yet, do F enjoy the coveted 
baubles, now that they are mine? Alas, no! the thought 
of how they have been obtained destroys all; and gladly— 
oh, how gladly! would I exchange them for obscurity, 
could T obtain peaec of mind. 

The husband who ehcrishes and smiles on me, would 
turn away in horror, knew he my crimes, or that he was 
the dupe to my arts: and the very attendants, who. ap- 
proach me with such reverential deference, wouid: shrink 
back if they only dreamed of the turpitude of the new- 
made bride. Iam forced to exert every energy to con- 
ceal the depression of my spirits—a depression attributed 
by Lord Annandale toa nervous illness, brought on by 
the awful death of my aunt, and increased by that of 
Angusta. He often compliments me on my sensibility, 
(think what F must feel at such unmerited commeida- 
tions!) and redoubles his attentions, in order to subdue 

He is, naterally,a kind-hearted and good-natured man, 
with gentle and agreeable manners ; his only failing, and 
it is a venial one too, is his exeessive vanity, which has 
led him into situations in which his morals have been in- 
jured, and his sensibility. btunted. He is'se gratefal for 
the high opinion of his mental and personal qualifications 
which he believes me to entertain, that his complaisance 
and indulgence for me arc unbounded, and his generosity 
equally so. ‘ 

Yesterday he presented me with the family diamonds, 
which are magnificent. How many thoughts did the 
sight of them recall! Well do I remember, when, the 
day previous to Augusta’s wedding, E was dwelling with 
longing and envious eyes on their dazzling lustre, how 
she turned away, regardless of them ; and only answered 
me with tears, when I expressed my astonishment that 
she could be so insensible to the pleasure of possessing 
them. 

They are now mine; but do they give me pleasure ? 
Alas! no; for they remind me, that, to obtain tliem, I 
have lost a jewel beyond all price—the peace that a con- 
science free from guilt bestows. , 

When I look round on the stately saloons, splendid 
pictures, and magnificent furniture of this fine castle, I 


almost wonder that, being its mistress, I can be otherwise 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


¢ 


than happy ; yet, too late, I find that the splendour pur- 
chased by wicked schemes and successful aftifices can 
never give happiness. I forgot the end in the means used 
to attain it; and turn with disappointment from pos- 
-sessions which cannot banish the sense of remoree from 
y midd. 
Yet,-I am not angriteful toLord Annahdale—far front 
- it. Nay, more; a warmer feeling of gratitude than. 1 
“ever thought I should experience towards him fills my 
heart. It is a mingled sentiment of pity for his being the 
dupe of the plot I have practised upon him, and thankful- 
‘néss ‘for the affection with which he treats me. I wish 
to- repay him, by every exertion in my power for his 


-welfare and happiness; and think, that if there be still . 


a chance of peace for me on earth, it rests on the fulfil- 
- ament of the duties my: new position demands. When he 
- tenderly reproaches me for my altered character and un- 
usual gravity, I feel the colour rise in my cheeks, and 
vainly end to ass the semblance of gaiety ; 
_ but I cannot long sustain the effort, and my Spirits soon 
droop again. 

He expresses alarm for my health, and quagemnehengs 
of climate; but what change of climate or scene can ever 
banish from my memory the fatal recollections that poison 
my existence, and dash the cup of peace from my thirsty 
and fevered lips? 

Adieu, chére Delphine! votre amie, 
Caro.ine. 


| ‘THE COUNTESS OF ANNANDALE TO TA MARQUISE DE 
VILLEROI. 

«Delphine, Delphine, I am lost! The assassin is here— 

~ he has found me! and well do I know that neither the 


arm of love, nor the protection of our princely liouschold, 


ean shield me from this fiend in human shape. 

i was regaining some portion of my lost peace—the 
present was less bitter, the future less frowning; and I 
began te hope that,-by adeep contrition for the past, and 
a strict fulfilment of my new duties, I might ultimately 
obtain pardon from the Almighty, But it was not to be ; 

-for me there is no peace either here or hereafter: and 
terror, vague yet irresistible, palsies my nerves! 

i left my chamber this morning with spirits less de- 
pressed than usual. The day was beautifel, and all nature 
Seemed rejoicing. When I looked on the vast woods 
around this princely domain, and the countless herds of 
‘deer grazing on the green lawns that intersperse them, 
the repose and grandeur of the.scene delighted me ; and 
I .remembered with pleasure that this noble spot called 

“me mistress. Its lord joined me -on the terrace, and 

* marking the pleasure with which I gaged on the view, he 
drew me more affectionately to his side, and whispered 
‘kind, fond words, expressive of his increased partiality to 
Annandale Castle, now that it had pleased me, and be- 
come a witness-of his happiness. 

How soothing:is affection! and how do dine who, like 
me, have known little of this sweetener of life, turn, with 
awakened tenderness, to him who administers the cordial! 
Bat why do I dwell on this now? Alas! I cling to the 
memory of this bright morning, and the hopes I then 
dared to‘indulge, as the last remnant of domestic peace ; 
for the destroyer -is at hand, and for his victim there is no 
escape. 

Soon after breakfast, my husband proposed driving me 
in a pony phaeton; and we entered it, in cheerful spirits. 

- Having proceeded through -the beautiful grounds, he 

" wished to show me a picturesque point of view at the 
other side of a ncighbonring village; in passing through 
‘which we suddenly came on him whose sight nearly 
deprived me of reason. Hearing the wheels of a carriage, 
ase iturned round quickly, and, as I-caught his glance, I 

' aittered a piercing shriek, and fell back, nearly fainting. 
Lord Annandale instantly stopped, and, in the kindest 
‘way, enquised the cause of my alarm; which, when I 
had recovered, I attributed to the sight of a child ranning 
across the road, and my fears-that.it would be trampled 
by the horses. 

I proposed returning to the castle, feeling too much 
agitated and unwell to continue our drive; and, even 

. mow that some hours have elapsed since I beheld that 
monster, 1 feel. overpowered with terror: I dread being 
alone, and treusble. each time that a servant enters, lest he 
should come ‘to announce the presence ef my eneiny, or 
be the bearer of a letter from him. 

Brief as was the glance I had of him, I saw that his 
apparel denoted :the same state of poverty as when I last 
had the misfortune to behold him:: consequently, it is evi- 
dent that the large sum, and the price ofthe jewels plun- 
dered from my murdered aunt, must have all disappeared, 
and he is come here to extort fresh supplies. 

What will become of me? Oh, Delphine! my heart 
faints within me, and my brain is nearly maddened. 
Death, in its most fearful shape, weuld be preferable to 

_ dragging on an existcnce, every moment of which tnay 
be embittered by the presence or menaces of that: atro. 
cious man; who, after all my sacrifices, may denounce 
me when I.can no longer administer to his wants. 

Sometimes, in a fit of desperation, I have thought of 
avowing all to Lord Annandale; but a moment’s reflec- 
tion on the peculiarities of his character has led me to 
abandon the project. When 1 look around me, and be- 
hold the splendour and elegances of this abode, and the 
vast train of retainers that await my will; yet think that 

_in the midst of state and power, J, the mistress of this 
proud and princely dwelling, must tremble before a 
wretch—an outeast, with whom the poorest of my de- 
pendents would scorn to hold intercourse—must feel that 
I am an accomplice in his guilt; and that guilt—the 
murder and robbery of one who siood to me in the posi- 
tion of a parent, who was my sole relative and protector— 
can you wonder that my brain is nearly maddened, and 
’ that I pray for death, unfit as I am tu meet it? 

He has written to me. On entering my chambre de 
toilette, to dress for dinner, my attendant presented me 
with his letter. 

“ The person who gave it to me, madam: la comtesse,” 
gaid Claudine, “ was a foreigner—a terrible-looking man ; 
#o much so, that.all the servants bantered me on the bad 
gountenance and shabbiness of appearance of my visiter; 
for #0 he represented himself to be, though I assured them 
that [ did not know him. One of his eyes is concealed 
by a black patch, and his huge whiskers and moustaches 

- pearly cover his face. I certainly have seen him before; 
-~yes, now I seeollect having seen that wicked face 
gome where. Oh, yes—it was, sure enough, at the village 
of Ellersty, the very day preceding the shocking death of 
your — aunt; for I remember, when I heard of the 

_waurder, I _immediately said to her maid, good Mrs. 


Western, that I had scen the most suspicious-looking 


- man imaginable, the day before, in the village. But she 


answered, that he could have nothing to do with the 
murder, all the windows and doors haying been found 
fastened on the inside; ‘therefore,’ continued Mrs. 
Western, ‘ you see, Claudine, the dreadful crime must 
have been committed by some one in the house, other- 
wise, either a door or a window must have been found 
open. 

Think, Delphine, what were my feelings during this 
harangue. 

“ Well, madame la comtesse,” resumed Claudine, “ this 
is the very same man; there cannot be two such in the 
world, I’m sure. So he sends in for me, saying he was 
a friend of my lady’s maid, and wished to speak to her. 
* Give this letter to your mistress,’ cried he, ‘when she is 
alone;’ and he looked so fierce and proud withal, my lady, 
that somehow he frightened me. I took courage, how- 
ever, to tell him that I never delivered letters to madume 
la comtesse. 

“*I command you to be the bearer of this!’ replied 
he, ‘and your lady, when she has read it, will acquaint 
you, you have done well;’ and off he walked, while the 
servants, who came crowding round to stare at him, 
slunk back, alarmed by the sternness and ferocity of his 
glances. To be sure, when he was gone, they were all 
bold enough; for they fell to abusing his looks and man- 
ner, and accusing me for having such an acquaintance, 
saying he looked like a thief, or something worse.” 

Having dismissed Claudine, whose loquacity, once set 
in motion, it is difficult to arrest, I locked the door, and, 
with trembling bands, opened the letter. The sarcastic 
insolence of its comments on my marriage, and the me- 
naces of exposing me to my husband, unless I shall com- 
ply. with his conditions, I leave you to imagine ; they 
are dictated in the most malignant spirit, and expressed 
in the most insulting language. He added, that he learned 
by the papers the murder of my aunt, and hoped that I 
had nothing to accuse myself of in that mysterious affair 
—though the circumstance of all the doors and windows 
having been found secured on the inside, looked some- 
what suspicious. 

Delphine, this man is a fiend! and such is the extra- 
ordinary malignity of his nature, that I sometimes almost 
entertain that superstitious dread of him which is de- 
scribed, in some of the German works, as being inspired 
by evil spirits who have assumed the human shape. He 
writes, that now I have become a great and rich lady, he 
gives me notice that I am to consider myself as the agent 
who is to supply his exigencies, and with no niggard 
hand; that he will permit me to continue unexposed in 
my present dignity so long as I find means to administer 
to his wants; but that, if I do not furnish him with a 
sufficient liberality to enable him to live in a manner be- 
fitting his birth, he will denounce and harl me from my 
station, even thougl: he himself perish in the deed. 

Imagine my feelings as I perused this letter, which I 
instantly destroyed, lest it should ever be seen by mortal 
eye: but its characters are fixed in my memory, never 
to be effaced; and I am conscious that I am entangled 
for life in the meshes of that web of crime which this 
monster has woven round me too cunningly even to admit 
of hope of escape. 

He says he will call on my maid to-morraw, for an 
answer. I have placed a large sum—all the money I 
had with me—in a small parcel, and intrusted it to Clau- 
dine to give him. She looked surprised—impertinently 
so, I thought, as I delivered it to her; and I felt abashed 
and rebuked by the glance of my own servant. Oh, Del- 
phine, to what humiliation am I reduced! and where will 
all this misery end? I shudder at the prospect! 

Lord Annandale, when we met in the library before 


‘dinner, informed me that, on returning from his ride, one 


of the gate-keepers had told him that a very extraordinary 
and suspicious man had entered and gone to the castle, 
who, when questioned, replied that he was a friend of the 
Jemme de chambre of la comtesse. “Claudine must 
not permit strange followers, my love,” continued Lord 
Annandale; “and it argues ill in her favour that she 
should have such an acquaintance as the man described ; 
for old Winstanley, the gate-keeper, says, that if ever vil- 
lain was written in a human coyntenance in legible cha- 
racters, it surely is in his.” 

I felt the blood rush to my face, and trembled lest he 
should observe my emotion, while saying that I should 
prohibit Claudine from receiving such visiters. Should 
Annandale see the wretch when he comes to-morrow 
for the answer! > But why anticipate fresh evils, when 
already I am bewildered by the extent of my present 
ones? 

The kindness and affection of Lord Annandale, so far 
exceeding my merits, overpower me; because I but too 
well know how quickly they would be withdrawn, were 
he to be acquainted with what this miscreant could 
relate: yes, he would loathe, he would spurn me. I 
have now reached the goal to which my ambition has so 
long pointed—a brilliant and noble establishment. ‘To 
attain this object, I have stooped to deception, to 
treachery, which have been productive of results that 
would have arrested my schemes in their very com- 
mencement, could I have but anticipated them; for, un- 
worthy as I am, never could I have persevered in 
my machinations, had I dreamt that they would have 
conducted the wronged, the innocent Augusta to her 
grave. But she sleeps well, and is at peace; while Jam 
tortured by the unceasing dread of detection, and the 
stings of a conscience that knows no rest.” This recol- 
lection never leaves my brain, where it is stamped in 
characters of fire; nor can I forbear repeating it again 
and again to you, who are the sole being to whom I can 
unburthen my oppressed mind. 

My nerves are so shattered that I am ina state of 
continued agitation ; my health fails, and the tender in- 
terest its decay excites in my husband melts my hitherto 
stubborn heart. I find myself constantly contrasting his 
negligence to one, who was so infinitely, so immeasur- 


‘ably my superior in all respects, with Lis unvarying 


kindness to me; and this reflection inflicts a new pang, 
by reminding me that, had he been left free from my 
vile plots, he might—nay, he must have become sensible 
of the value of the rich treasure he possessed. 

Now that I know him better, I am convinced that, 
were he aware of the injustice of the charges against 
the honour of Augusta, he never would forgive his own 
credulity, nor cease to execrate the wretch who practised 
on it. I often turn from his glance of affection, as a 
criminal dues from the eye of his accuser. Oh, Del- 
phine, this state is insupportable! yct it was to attain it 
that I became the guilty creature I am. 


I dare not venture out while this wretch remains in 
the neighbourhood ; the sight of him would, I do believe, 
destroy me. I can write no more, for my head throbs 
with pain; to-morrow I will resume. 


I hardly dared ask Claudine to-day if she had de- 
livered the parcel; she said she had, and “ hoped madame 
la comtesse would prohibit that strange and fearful man 
from coming again, as some of the men-servants had 
made such disagreeable observations on his visits.” 

While she was yet speaking, Lord Annandale tapped 
at the door, and entered, looking discomposed bees of. 
fended. 

“I must ask you, my dear Lady Annandale,” said he, 
“to insist on your femme de chambre’s paying more at- 
tention to your commands in future; for again has her 
very suspicious-looking and disreputable acquaintance 
been seen here, and withdrawing, as I am informed, from 
another interview with her.” 

1 saw that Ciaudine, though not comprehending more 
than a few words (my husband having spoken in Eng- 
lish,) was about to disclaim the acquaintance, and avow 
the truth; so, though I trembled with emotion, I made 
a desperate effort to control myself, and desired Claudine 
to leave the room. She obeyed my mandate, but re- 
luctantly, and in tears, and evidently most impatient to 
justify herself to my lord. As soon as she had with- 
drawn, I told him—though how my inventive powers 
could act at such a moment I now wonder—that the 
man in question was a near relative of Claudine’s; that 
he had been unfortunate, and came to see her for the 
last time previous to leaving England; that she, poor 
thing, had felt acutely his distress, but had promised me 
to receive him no more. 

Lord Annandale was immediately pacified, pitied poor 
Claudine, and offered some money to assist to pay her 
cousin’s journey to Italy. Nay, he wished to speak to 
her himself, fecling sorry at having spoken harshly on 
the subject ; but I dissuaded him froin this proceeding. 

So here am I again, Delphine, entered into the crooked 
path of untruth; and compromised, to a certain extent, 
before Claudine, who will naturally see that there is 
some mystery attached to this man’s visits which I 
dare not avow, and the odium of which is cast upon her. 
All this weighs me down, but I feel there is no escape ; 
a temporary respite I may purchase, but heaven only 
knows how short that respite may be, or how soon the 
recklessness of this monster may provoke some fearful 
esclandre. 


I have had a most painful and humiliating scene with 
Claudine. She wept passicnately, complained of being 
disgraced in the eyes of my lord, her reputation blem- 
ished in the opinion of the servants, and of being treated 
with insolence by that “terrible mauvais sujet,” as she 
justly pronounced my evil genius to be. 

I had much difficulty in pacifying her ; was compelled 
to humble myself to accomplish it; and the gift of my 
gold Briguet repeater scarcely seemed to console her for 
the accusation of being a friend of him in whose hands 
my fortune, fame, and life, are placed. This, it is, Del- 
phine, to have committed one crime! To what endless 
subterfuges and humiliations does it not lead! but all 
this infamy and peril I must bear; and never henceforth 
can I assert the due authority of a mistress over a ser 
vant in whose custody is the fatal secret, the slightest 
reference to which could, at any moment, blanch the 
cheek, and baffle the self-possession, of her guilty and 
degraded mistress. 

Adieu, chére amie! votre 


FROM LA MARQUISE DE YILLEROL TO THE COUNTESS OF 
ANNANDALE. 

Mille remercimens, ma chére Caroline, for your gene- 
rous and timely assistance. You must permit me to 
consider it as a loan,.which I trust I may be able, ere 
long, to repay ; though I must ever remain your ay 
for the friendship that prompted the kindness. 

I am au désespoir at finding that you are still perscad 
by that monstre, De Carency: but have you not a law in 
England, which I think I have heard of, called an alien- 
bill, or some such term, by which you could get this 
wretch sent out of the country? Ah! que je regrette 
le bon vieux temps, when a lettre de cachet could have 
been obtained ! 

Mais, en verité, ma bonne amie, you take things too 
much to heart. You arc too nervous, too easily alarmed ; 
and this timidity gives De Carency a power over you, 
that he will not fail to use to his profit, and to your con- 
tinual annoyance—if not, ultimately to your destruction. 
Prohibit your servants from letting any suspicious-looking 
person enter your doors; and, if he writes to you com- 
nit the letters to the flames. Pursue this conduct but 
for a short time, and he will soon cease to torment you. 
He can gain nothing by exposing you to Lord Annan- 
dale, and would risk being arrested ; for, in such a des- 
perate dilemina, you of course, could not hesitate to give 
him up to justice, as the assassin of your aunt. 

You could assert, that having been acquainted with 
him when he was admitted to the best soviety, you, in 
pity to his poverty and degradation, had relieved him ; 
that, knowing the sevcrity of your aunt, and her dislike 
to foreigners, you had permitted him to come at night to 
receive from a window the pecuniary aid you afforded : 
and then detail the fact of his forcible entrance, and the 
fearful catastrophe that followed. En/fin, tell the truth in 
all, except the circumstance of his ever having been more 
than a common acquaintance to you; and resolutely 
yow that he has invented this tale in order tu extort 
money from you by threatening to citculate it, and to 
terrify you into a concealment of his guilt. 

To carry my advice into effect demands great nerve 
and self-control ; you used to possess both, but I fear 
they have deserted you uow that you most need them. 
Remember you have no other means of extricating your- 
self from the trammels of this monster ; so take courage, 
adopt my counsel, and all may yet be well. 

Pauvre Florestan est dans Saint Pelagie, and his 
cruel aunt refuses to pay his debts, I have sent all my 
jewels to be sold, and le duc, comme un bon ami, is 
raising money in order to procure his freedom. The 
first day he was arrested I was half dead with sorrow : 
for I fancied that my poor Florestan would be shut in a 
damp, dark cell, chained to the wall, fed on bread and 


water, and his hands confined. But I find it is no such 
h 


three friends, who are also confined there, to dinner, 
un repas trés recherché ; was served by a restaurant of 
the domicile; and instead of his hands being Tr 
they are busily employed in playing écarté all 
evening. 

In short, as Lisette fells ‘me, he leads a far more 
agreeable life there than he did in this triste maison, 
where he, pauvre gargon, was as ennuyé as Tam. He 
read to his friends the passage of my letter in which I 
detailed the horrors to which L fancied he was exposed; 
and Lisette says, they laughed heartily at my notions 
of St. Pelagie. How like Florestan—n’est-ce pas ?—to 
preserve his gaiety even in a prison ! 

Adieu, ma chére Caroline! remember that true philo. 
sophy consists in enjoying the good one has attained, 
and not in lamenting the means used for its attainment ; 
more especially when such retrospections cannot benefit, 
With your fortune I should have nothing to desire—or, 
at least, not desire any thing long that it could supply. 

Tout a vous. 
Dezrnine, Marquise pe ViLLERor, 


FROM THE COUNTESS OF ANNANDALE TO LA MARQUISE DE 
VILLEROI. 

We have come to London, chére Delphine, to which 
my husband was summoned the day after my last letter 
to you, by an express from the ministers, who wish him 
to take office. He is gratified by this distinction, and | 
like it because he does ; for his affection has awakened a 
reciprocal feeling in my heart, which I had thought cal. 


lous, and steeled against soft emotions. But where is 


the nature that can resist the gentle influeuce of kind. 
ness? not in woman’s heart, I am sure. 

My first entrance into this house was very painful: 
how many scenes which I would wish to efface for ever 
from my memory, did it recall! Lord Annandale had 
considerately changed the arrangement of the whole 
house; and the apartments appropriated to me are not 
those occtipied by the dear, the wronged Augusta. The 
furniture, too, is all new; so that no vestige of its former 
mistress remains. Yet she is seldom absent from my 
memory ; that recalls her mild and beautiful face.to each 
apartment where she so lately dwelt in innocence and 
loveliness ; that gives back the touching sound of her 
sweet voice and affectionate words; and renews, too, 
the cankering reflection, that I destroyed her. 


Lord Annandale’s son, the child of which she was so | 


fond, was brought to me the day after my arrival. He 
came bounding into the room, and rushed to embrace 
me; but, on approaching near enough to distinguish 
my face, he stopped abruptly short, and said,—* No, it 
is not my own mamma!” and an expression of deep 
disappointment clouded his little face. 

It is clear he still remembers her. Poor, dear Augusta ! 
who, that ever experienced her gentleness and affection, 
could ever forget her? I must not dwell on this theme, 
for every thought connected with her is fraught with 
sadness. 

Already have all the ancient habitués of Annandale 
House flocked to my doors, with professions of friend. 
ship, and smiles of welcome. But they find me changed 
—gravely, if not sadly changed: for I know them too 
well to esteem or respect them: and I wish to draw 
round me a circle widely different from theirs, composed 


of honourable and clever men, and virtuous and dignified J 


women. Such are not rare in England, though they 
are not frequently to be met in the circle arrogating to 
itself the appellation of exclusive—an appellation I trust 
it will ever retain—keeping without its pale all the good 
and wise, whose qualities must ever unfit them for be- 
longing to it. 

And yet, it was in this demoralised society that, a 
yeat ago, I was ambitions to enter! But what changes 
may not a year produce? I have learned to appreciate 
virtue, by having strayed from its path; and discovered 
the hollowness, the deformity of vice, by having un- 
happily approached it too nearly. 

How erroneously would persons judge of the English 
character, who formed their opinions of it from that class 
among which I formerly lived in London—a class which 
effects all the frivolity of French society, but which has 
none of its redeeming qualities—its gaiety, wit, or ease ! 
The more conscious I am of my own demerits, the more 
do I desire to avoid intimacy with those who are un. 
worthy, and to dwell henceforth among persons I can 
respect and esteem. 

Who can love virtue like those who have experienced 
the misery produced by vice? Ah, none! and I would 
fain cling to it (though deeply conscious of my un- 
worthiness,) even as the wrecked mariner clings to the 
shore from which the waves are bearing him. 

I am to be presented at court to-morrow, and am to 
wear for the first time, the family jewels. It seems like 


yesterday that I saw poor Augusta wear them on 
her presentation, when her beauty attracted all eyes. 
Where is she now? But I must not dwell on this 
thought. 

An aunt of Lord Annandale is to present me: an ex 
cellent old lady, and universally, beloved and respected. 
She was absent from England when her nephew married 
poor Augusta, so never saw her; which is, perhaps, the 
reason why she is partial to me, not being able to com- 
pare me with one so every way my superior. Lady 
Wilmington is an erpecial favourite at court, and num- 
bers among her friends the most estimable of the aris- 
tocracy, whose acquaintance she has already procured 
for me. 

The Comtesse of Hohenlinden has left England, which 
I rejoice at; and her coterie here console themselves for 
the humiliating flatteries they administered to her when 
present, by the lavish abuse they bestow on her in her 
absence. Lord Annanndale has quite eet his heart 
my making a brilliant appearance to-morrow ; he has 
even superintended the preparations for my toilette, and 
wishes me to wear, in addition to the family jewe 
some valuable ones which he has given me. 

I shall leave this letter unfinished, that I may write t 
you, to-morrow, the details of my premiantetion: 

* * * * 

Again, Delphine, the wretch who poisons my exi 
ence has asserted his fearful authority over me! and this 
time in a manner that convinces me J have nothing 
hope from his forbearance. 

Lord Annandale dined with the ministers yesterday 
and I was sitting in my boudoir, superintending 
arrangement of some diamonds which my maid 

ttaching to my court-dress, when the groom of 


thing: au contraire, Lisette, my femme de 
whom I sent to him, being too ill to go myself, tells me 
that he has a very comfortable apartment; had two or 


chambers announced le Chevalier Carency, and. 
monster entered. 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


The case of jewels I held in my hand fell to the 
ground, and J uttered a faint shriek ; while Claudine, 
who, in the elegantly dressed man of fashion before her, 
did not recognise the mysterious visitant of Annandale 
Castle, respectfully retired. He approached me with 
alacrity, kissed my hand with easy politeness, and said 
that, having only that day arrived from Paris, he came 
to deliver a letter, and sundry messages, from our mutual 
friend, la Marquise de Villeroi. Though I dreaded find. 
ing myself alone with him, I dreaded still more the pos- 
sibility of Claudine’s recognising him, if suffered to 
remain, or to be a witness to an interview in which I felt 
a presentiment that new demands would be made; so I 
was glad to see her withdraw. I then asked him why 
he stood before me? 

“The question is neither polite nor hospitable, ma 
belle comtesse,”’ replied he, with an air of the most in- 
sulting familiarity ; “ mais n’importe. I am no longer 
the ruined mendicant you saw at Annandale Castle, and 
whose apparition seemed to give you so little pleasure. 
Your compulsory liberality has enabled me to reassume 
that place in society to which my birth entitles me: I 
flatter myself that my appearance would not discredit the 
most aristocratic salon in London ;” and he looked in a 
large mirror with undisguised complacency. “ But For- 
tune owes me a grudge, and pursues me with a guignon 
as provoking as it is inconvenient. Last night I lost a 
considerable sum, the final remnant of your supply, and 
I am come to demand another. Seeing in the papers 
that monsieur milord, votre mari, was to dine with the 
ministers (for the English papers leave us ignorant of 
none of the engagements of les messieurs et dames a la 
mode,) I determined on paying you a visit. Should mi- 
lord arrive before I depart, you will, of course, preeent 
me to him as an old friend just arrived from Paris, and 
the bearer of a letter from your friend, la Marquise de 
Villeroi. Sa seigneurie will, of course, act l’aimable— 
I, le gentil: the acquaintance thus made, leave the rest 
to me: he shall present me to the persons I desire to 
know, and all will go off @ merveille. I see that you 
disapprove this arrangement,” added he with a look of 
perfect nonchalance ; “ but I have taken it into my head 
to epter into fashionable society in London, and your 
husband is the person I have selected as chaperon.” 

“And you tell this to me,” said I, my blood boiling 
with indignation ; “ to me, who know you for a robber— 
for an assassin !” 

His countenance assumed a fearful expression of ma- 
lice as he glanced at me, and replied,— 

“Bah, bah! you still remember that little episode; 
but you appear to forget your own share in it. Who 
gave me ingress to the house, and who secured my egress 


_ from it? Without your aid, I could not have effected 
| the objecte to which you refer. 


But let that pass; I am 


\ not here to listen to your tragical reminiscences. I am 


come for money and must have it quickly.” 

I declared that he had taken all my funds at Annan. 
dale Castle, and that I had no more. 

“What! can you not ask your husband? He is still 
too short a time married to have ceased to be uxorious 
enough to be generous to you;” and he looked at me in 
a way that brought the blood to my cheeks. 

“ But there is no occasion to have recourse to his libe- 


' rality,” said he, “ while these baubles can be converted 


into money,” taking up the diamonds that lay scattered 
around ; “ they will do quite as well.” 

“They must not—cannot be yours!” said J, “ they 
are the family jewels, in which I have only a life-in- 
terest.” 

“ Bah, bah! !” answered he, “I stand on no such idle 
ceremony.” 

As he spoke, he gathered up the scattered diamonds, 
placed them in the case, and put it within his coat, 
which he buttoned over it. In vain I implored him not 
to take them, and promised to send him money the very 
next day. Ee was deaf to my entreaties: and, having 
suid that, shortly, he would call again, and be presented 
to milord, he rang the bell, and, when the domestic ar- 
rived, took a respectful leave of me, and departed. 

I am utterly confounded ; and so agitated, by contend. 
ing emotions, that I am incapable of thinking. Though 
the jewels are of great value, my husband attaches even 
nore importance to them from the number of years they 
have been in the family, than from their intrinsic worth. 
Hiow shall I be able to conceal that I no longer possess 
them? How get off appearing at court to-morrow? I 
am allina tremour? I must lie down, for my head swims, 
and I can scarcely support myself. 

Delphine, I would prefer death to cooing ( this wretch 
intrude himself into the pre of my husband, to 
remind me of a crime I would give worlds to forget, and 
the memory of which, ever since I became a wife, is 
more hateful to me than ever. Think of a miscreant 
stained with theft—with murder—finding himself be- 
heath the roof of an honourable man, and J tacitly sanc- 
tioning his monstrous effrontery by my silence! O God, 
have pity on me! 

Lord Annandale found me so ill when he returned, 
that he was the first to propose my abandoning all thought 
of going to the drawing-room to-day. 

This is a reprieve; but, alas! a brief one; for in ten 
days more there will be another, and I shall be expected 
to go. The kindness of my husband melts me to tears— 
and this was the man I judged so harshly! How my 
heart reproaches me; and how I wish 1 were more 
Worthy of his affection ! 

When Claudine asked me, last night, for the diamonds, 
to fasten on my dress, I felt my cheeks glow as I told 
her, that I had locked them up. 

“Madame la comtesse's illness was very sudden,” 
observed she ; “for I thought I had not seen sa seig- 
neurie so well fur a long time as just before that gentle- 
man arrived.” 

I was painfully conscious that I again changed coun- 
tenance, 

“It was strange, madame la comtesse,” resumed she, 
“ that the tones of his voice, and the air of that gentle. 
man, quite startled me, by reminding me of that terrible 
man who came to le chateau d’ Annandale.” 

Think how 1 trembled! 

“One often does see such strange resemblances,” con- 
tinued she, “This gentleman is about the same height, 
but he has no whiskers; and then he has not a patch 
over his eye. L£nfin, this is a grund seigneur, aud the 
other was like a mendicant. Still one reminds me of 
the other.” 

. How I writhed while she spoke! I think I can per- 


. attve- but it muy be only my timid sense of guilt that 


suggests the apprehensions—that she already associates 


in her mind the visits of this man, my sudden indisposi- 
tion, and the disappearance of the diamonds. 

My position is a fearful one, and becoines every day 
more precarious. The state of incessant agitation and 


alarm in which this wretch plunges me has Uestroyed | 


my health; and there are moments when I feel such a 
total prostration of physical as well as moral strength, 
that T am led to think I cannot Jong sustain this life of 
wretchedness. This man is my scourge—the avenger 
of all my sins, Oh! may the Almighty accept the pangs 
I now endure as some atonement for my transgressions, 
and limit my sufferings to this life; permitting me to 
hope that, in the life to come, I may be pardoned. 

Should my prophetic forebodings be realised—should 
death soon end the insupportable anguish I endure, I 
entreat—nay, more, I command you, Delphine, to make 
known to Lord and Lady Vernon, and Lord Annandale, 
the perfect innocence of the wronged Augusta. 

To-day, Delphine, De Curency presented himself in 
due form at my door. The audacity of this man is not 
to be imagined. On hearing that I was indisposed, and 
not visible, he enquired for Lord Annandale, and sent in 
his card ; was shown into the library, and acted l’aima- 
ble so adroitly to my husband, representing himself as an 
old friend of mine, and the bearer of sundry messages to 


me from you, that he received an invitation to dine here | 


on Thursday. 

When Lord Annandale came to my dressing-room, 
and related the interview he had just had, I thought I 
should have fallen from my chair ; but he was fastening 
one of the studs of his chemise, so did not observe my 
agitation. 

“ The expression of le Chevalier Carency’s face does 
not please me,” said Lord Annandale ; “ but his manners 
are remarkably insinuating, notwithstanding a certain 
brusquerie that occasionally breaks forth, indicating that 
he has spent most of his time in camps. But you say 
nothing of your friend, dearest, though he professes to 
have known you since your childhood ?” 

Think, Delphine, what must have been my feclings! 

I said, that I certainly had known him in my early 
youth, but that I did not like him. 

“ Yet we must be civil to him,” replied Lord Annan- 
dale ; “ or he will return to Paris, and tell the Marquise 
de Villeroi, that you behave ill to your former friends. 
It is astonishing how soon foreigners make themselves 
au fait of what is passing in every country they visit,” 
continued Lord Annandale, musingly : “ le Chevalier de 
Carency said some very civil and judicious things, too, 
about my speech in the house, the other night. By 
Jove ! he understood the bearing of the question wonder- 
fully. He certainly is very clever; and must have been 
a devilish good-looking fellow, too, malgré the satanique 
expression of his eyes and mouth.” 

The wretch has already discovered the cété foible of 
my husband, and has availed himself-of it most dexter- 
ously, if I may judge of the favourable impression he 
has made; for Lord Annandale has more than once re- 
curred to what he terms the judicious observations of the 
chevalier. 

Oh, why should vanity, the sole defect in his nature, 
thus render him the dupe of the vicious and designing ! 
It wes by this medium that I acquired an empire over 
him ; and now, one still more unworthy, and still more 
capable of muking the vilest use of it, seems likely to 
obtain a similar influence. And it is through me that 
he is brought in contact with this atrocious man! yet I 
dare not reveal his real character, nor terminate an ac- 
quaintance from which I prediet some fatal result. Yes, 
I will watch over my husband, and endeavour, if possible, 
to preserve him from the pollution of this wretch’s 
society. Let him wreak his worst vengeance on me, in 
preference to injuring this, the only being on earth who 
loves me. 

When I reflect how encompassed I am by the snares 
of this dreadful man, I feel as if in a dream; and when 
I hear my husband talk of him in utter unconsciousness 
of his real character, I ehudder, lest he should, by any 
fatality, ever be brought into hostile collision with such a 
monstcr, 

I am continually placed in embarrassing situations 
with regard to money. No later than this day, Lord 
Annandale told me that he had put his name to a sub. 
scription fer the relief of a very deserving family, reduced 
to poverty by the sudden death of a father who had held 
a clerkship in a public cffice too short a time to be en- 
titled to a pension ; und he recommended me to subscribe 
also. 

“Shall I send your money with mine ?” asked he. 

The consciousness of not having a guinea at my com- 
mand made ime feel, and look too, so embarrassed, that 
he appeared surprised, and added,—* Perhaps you disup- 
prove of the system of subscribing ; and, if so, I will not 
urge your compliance.” 

He must think me mean, iiliberal, and uncharitable, 
not to have given the money; but it is better that he 
should entertain this opinion than to know that all the 
funds which his liberality bestowed on me have been ex. 
pended to purchase the silence of a wretch; or know me 
for what I am—a degraded, a lost woman-—dependent 
for my position in society on the dearly-bought forbear- 
ance of the vilest and most detestable of his sex. IL 
tremble at the thought of meeting this wretch on Thurs- 
day ; but it will be still worse to have Lord Annandale 
exposed tothis machinations. You shall hear the result 
of our interview. 


Adieu! Votre 
CaRoLineE. 
-FROM LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI TO THE COUNTESS OF 
ANNANDALE. 


I really begin to bo alarmed, ma chére Caroline, at the 
audacious pertinacity with which De Carency pursues 
you.. He hus discovered your dread of him, and will 
make it a profitable source for levying contributions. I 
know not what to advise, unless it be that you induce 
milord to accompany you to Paris, where, should the 
vile wretch De Carency follow you, we could easily 
manage to have him thrown into prison, We have only 
to get some person to swear that he had been seen hover- 
ing near the Tuileries with an air-gun in the shape of a 
cane, or lurking on the route to Neuilly with a pistol in 
his pocket, and you will be troubled by him no more. 
Five Louis, judiciously disposed of, will quicken the 
sight of as many persons of le bus peuple here, and en- 
able them to see any thing their employer suggests. 

Imaginez-vous mon malheur, ma chére amie,—ma mére 
est morte. But that is not all: she has left the whole of 
her fortune to le pére Maubois! 

3 


This is, indeed, a heavy blow ;-alid pauvre Florestan 
and I are nearly overwhelmed by it. I have long ex- 
pected that she would have bequeathed a considerable 
portion of her wealth to her Jesuitical confessor; but, 
that she should leave him all, never entered into my 
mind, 

The only legacy I have received is a letter filled with 


reproaches for my extravagance and errors, and an ex-— 
hortation to turn from my. evil Gourses ere it be too late. - 


My liaison with the duc she stigmatises as a trime of 
the deepest dye, meriting opprobrium here, and perdition 
hereafter. In short, never was there such an epistle. 
It is, however, well calculated to preclude any very deep 
regret for the writer ; though it prevents not my chagrin 
for the loss of my fortune. Quelle mére dénaturée ! 

Ma taute, avec cette douceur et cette amabilité qui la 
distinguent, appears more gratified than grieved by our 
cruel disappointment. She knows. that we are now 
wholly in her power, and hers is not a nature to use that 
power generously. How right you were, ma chére 
Caroline, when you pronounced her to w aussi méchante 
que béte! 

I must-leave you, as ma couturiére has come to take 
my orders for my mourning. How J hate black! for it 
makes me look so ill. I shall resume my letter when 
Victorine departs. 


Only fancy what has occurred,—never was there such 
a piece of meanness! Madame ma tante came into the 
room where I had left my unfinished letter to you, while 
I was giving my instructions to Victorine for my mourn- 
ing, and had the want of decency to read what I had 
written. She was frantic with rage at the mention made 
of hereelf in it, and vows vengeance against me and you. 

You, fortunately, are out of her reach; but on poor me 
it will fall heavily. It was very unthinking of me to 
leave the letter open upon my desk ; but who could dream 
of her being guilty of so reprehensible an action as that 
of reading the letter of another? and beneath her own 
roof, too! What a violation of the rights of hospitality 
and decorum ! 

She declares that she will reveal my liaison with the 
duc to Florestan. Little does she imagine that it has 
long been no secret to him: he, pauvre cher homme, was 
always reasonable, and adopted the philosophical system 
which takes for its motto, vivre el laissez vivre. 

This ancient dame was positively transformed into a 
fury by the perusal of my letter. She looked a very 
Megara, with her bleared eyes, and withered cheeks 
flushed to crimson by the violence of her anger, 

“TJ, béte! I, méchante!” exclaimed she; “ what a vile 
calumny! and this, too, from you, base and ungrateful 
woman! who owe me so much—on whom I have 
lavished such genérosity and kindness. Yes, your mo- 
ther was right to disinherit you. She knew your wicked- 
ness, and has punished you in the only vulnerable point 
—your love of wealth. The example shall not be lost, 
depend upon it. The méchante béte shall find means to 
repay you for all your sins !” 

Thus saying, she left the room, darting at me a most 
infuriated glances. 

I have reflected long and deeply on the subject, and 
now pronounce, that all the evils in this life emanate 
from poverty. Were I in possession of the fortune to 
which I had a right, this old Tisiphone could not insult 
and humiliate me; Florestan would not be in a prison, 
and J shovld not be wretched—for wretched I am—at 
this moment. Should she expel me from her house, I 
know not where to go, unless to the Comtesse de Haute- 
forte’s; and she, of late, has been so negligent in writing 
to me, and so altered in her manner, when Ihave called 
on her, that the alternative is far fiom being an agree- 
able one. 

I will despatch ma femme de chambre, in whom I can 
confide, with a letter detailing my vexatious position to 
le duc ; he will sympathise with me, for on his affection 
I can count,—and this is indeed a consolation under 
present annoyances. I have seldom seen him of late, 
for my aunt, not content with prohibiting his visits at 
her hote], has so strenuously insisted on my not meeting 
him elsewhere, that, to preserve peace in her tris/e maison, 
I liave only rarely had an interview vith him at Madame 
de Hauteforte’s, who affected to be prudish about it. 
This conduct is un peu ridicule, n'est-ce-pas ?—having 
so long known our attachment : and not a little ungrate- 
ful, considering that J have always thrown the shield of 
my friendship over her equivocal /izison with my husband. 
J was, also, much hurt by observing the indifference she 
has evinced with regard to Florestan’s incarceration. 
She even permitted herself to make some ill-timed reflec- 
tions on his extravagant habits, and incorrigible propen- 
sity to gaming; which came with a bad grace from her, 
who had profited so frequently and so largely by his 
profuse gencrosity. Since cur change of fortune, IL have 
discovered that people are much less cordial and friendly 
than formerly ; and I begin to believe that the friendships 
formed in gay society are not endowed with much sta- 
bility. Alas! why should we only acquire wisdom by 
misfortune ? the severity of the school is not compensated 
by the value of the knowledge acquired in it. 


A letter from ma tanle—the most cruel, the most re- 
proachful, that ever was written. She orders me to leave 
her house; and adds, that a mé:hante Léte can be no fit 
associate for a lady so spirituelileas Tam. The trath of 
that unlucky phrase she cannot forgive ; proving the cor- 
rectness of the old proverb which says, that “ it is only 
the truth that offends.” 

I know not what to do, nor where to go. Friends on 
whom, previously to our pecuniary embarrassments, I 
thought I might safely count, have looked so coldly on 
me since that epoch, that my pride revolts from sceking 
their aid in this hour of need. The due is, I know, of 
late, greatly straitened in his own finances; therefore, 
from him T can expect little more than sympathy and 
affection. There is no one to whom I can apply, except 
la Comtesse de Hautefort, who has received too many 
proofs of kindness from me, and of generosity from my 
husband, not to evince hospitality to me under my pre- 
sent distressing circumstances. How mortifying, how 
humiliating, to be reduced to so painful a dilemma! 

Bless your stars, chére Caroline, that you are rich; 
for, to a proud spirit, there is no evil like poverty : nay, 
it includes all the others. 

I have no money, for your generous loan I sent to poor 
Florestan ; who, alas ! in his imprudence, has squandered 
it all away in giving recherché dinners in St. Pelagie. 
Mais aprés tout, I cannot much blame the poor fellow ; 
for there are so few ways of passing the time in that 


player. 


wretched place, that it is not either very surprising of 
very reprehensible that he should have fallen into this 
folly, pour s*amuser. 

Florestan wag always so indulgent to my witalingeies 
that‘it would be inexcusable of me not to extend a simi. 
lar forbearance to his. Poor Florestan! You may laugh 
at me as much as you please, Caroline; ay, as much as 
in days of yore, when you used to say that our love re-~ 
sembled that of une couple bourgeoise, rather than the 
polite indifference of two persons of la haute noblesse: 
bat I do still retain a sentiment of affection towards my 
husband, that might, had we never lived: in the gay so. 
ciety of Paris, have formed*the happiness of us both. 
Mais, a quoi bon ces tristes réflezions? And yet our 
position is well calculated to give rise to such,—Florestan 
the inmate of a prisun, where evil example corrupts and. 
dehases the mind, rendering vicious companionship and’ 
loose indulgences, which at first. disgusted him, habitual : 
and I driven with insult from the shelter of his aunt's 
roof, to seek one beneath that of—his mistress? 


To be sure my present abode never proved otherwise _ 


than disagreeable ; still I would prefer it to that of Ma- 
dame de Hauteforte’s, whose coldness and hauteur’ of 
late have displeased me. Do you know, ma chére, that 
malgré all my boasted philosophy, F could sit down and 
weep at the painful embarrassment in which F find my- 
self, but I am preserved: from this unavailing weakness 
by the reflection that, were F to weep until F became a 
second Niobe, my position would not be ameliorated : au 
contraire, I should only spoil my eyes, whieh are one of 
the few advantages still left te me, and few people are’ 
disposed to serve ugly or larmoyantes women. Having 
lost my fortune, I must not also lose my good looks ; and 
though am: your. affectionate, bécome your | 
ugly friend, 
Devraine, 


THE COUNTESS OF ANNANDALE TO Li: WAhQUISE BE 
Never, chére Delphine,.shall I: forget:what I have en- 
dured this evening,.in the society of that misereant De 
Carency ! 
He presented himself, dressed perfectly é-la.mode 
and, strange to say;-has resumed the air and tone of good’ 
company so completely, that,.on listening to,.and regard- 


ing him, F coutd’searcely imagine that he was the coarse 


and brutalised ruffian I beheld in the country.. He ap- 
proached me without the slightest symptom: of embar- 
rassment ; delivered severalamiable messages purporting 
to come from: you:;.and:reférred'to our aucient-friendship 
in Italy, im a manner to induce the persons present: to 
supposé that he must be.one of my chosen. friends.. 

How I felt my cheeks glow at his allusion to the most: 
fatal event of my life—my. acquaintance with this. mon- 
ster! But,instead:of being diverted from. the subject b 
my evident distress, he seemed to have a pleasure i in ex- 
ercising this species of torture over me, probably in re~ 
venge for the marked. coldness of my manner towards: — 
him. 

We had several people to dinner, to many. of whom 
Lord Annandale presented him ;: and-he aeted the agree- 


able so effectually, that F saw, with secret horror,.that he ot 


was  eatablishing an. acquaintance with them by the most 
attentions and animated conversation. 

He sat next Lady Godahning—the fastidious and’ hy- 
percritical Lady Godalming—and.displayed so much tact 
in the judicious compliments rather implied than. 
pressed to her, that I heard her offer him a ticket for 
Almack’s, and invite him. to her next soirée. 
heavens ! eould she but imagine the crimes of this man, 
how would she shrink. from the possibility of meeting 
him! 

During dinner, more than once T anxiously and steal- 


thily observed the servants, to endeavour to infer from — 
their looks whether, like my femme de chambre, they 


suspected, if they had not detected, the identity of the 
well-dressed man of fashion before them and the unsight- 
ly ruffian whose ferocity had. filled them with: fear and 
disgust : but, fortunately, they seemed to entertain. no 
suspicions. 

When cards were introduced in. the evening,.lie made 
one of the whist-table of the Marquess of Haverfordwest, 


whose opinion he *conciliated by approving his play, and 


referring, with a deferential air, to his jadgment. 
lost; and, when paying,. displayed a ease welt stocked 
with notes to a larze amount, the sight of whieh seemed 
to estublisty his elaims. to the eonsideratiun of net a few 
of those around-him. Lord Haverfordwest immediately 
invited him to-his house;,.and Lord Derbyshire, in his 
most insinuating tone, told him that'ke would get him 
elected am honorary member ofithe Travellers’ Club, 
where, as he evidently liked a rubber of whist, he might 
find one every. nights 

“ Le Chevalicr is a very agreeable man,” said Lord 
Haverfordwest to me; “ but a very indifferent: whist- 
I foresee that he wilh beeome popular in Lon- 
don; for he loses his money. without,.as- is too often. the 
case, losing his temper also; and pays his twenties and 
fifties with more: sang-froid than other men exhibit in 
losing their guineas. Yes,.he will be vastly popular, 
foresee.” 

“ What a very your friend, le 
Chevalier de Carency, is,” remarked Lady Godalming. 
“ He is of the noble family De Carency, near Turin, is 
he not? How easy it is to see that he is- one ef Vancienne 


noblesse ; that ton de bonne: eampagnie, that air comme — 


il faut, ang, above all, the tact with which he insinuates, 
rather than pays, a compliment, Yes, these agrémens 
are only to be found in the descendants, of the ancient 
noblesse.”” 

So, here is the fastidious Lady Godalming caugbt by 
his flattery ; and the supercilious: Lord Haverfordwest, 
one of the most influential leaders of fashionable seeiety, 
concitiated by this artful and designing man’s affeetation 
of being a bad whist-player, who loses his money frecly, 
and can pay when he loses. Even so long ago as the 
period when he was at Florence, he had the reputation 
of being an adept at whist; consequently, I am persuaded 
his carcless. play was all a ruse, to deceive those around 
him. 

He found means to approach me, daring the evening, 
and murmured in my ear,— 

“ Beware how you venture to display the fierié and. 


coldness with which you have treated me this day ; for- . 


I have the power, ay, andthe inclination too, if you pro. 
voke me to it, to take ample vengeance on you,” 

While uttering this audacious threat, the shameless 
dissembler was smiling as gaily and as insinuatingly as 
though he were addressing to me the most elegant cam. 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


pliments. But, in spite of the indignation which his 
atrocious tyranny excited in me, I felt the dread influ- 


ence he exercises over me; and that, though in a splendid: 


home, and surrounded by the great and noble, I was 
only his puppet—the enslaved, debased concealer, if not 
the abettor, of the crimes of the foulest and most loath- 
some monster that ever disgraced mankind. 
-. Every<sound of his voice makes me tremble; every 
glance of his eye, like that of the basilisk, transfixes his 
victim: I know not how my agitation escaped general 
remark : but Lord Annandale alone spoke of it; and he 
‘attributed it to my recent indisposition. 1 thought the 
party would never have terminated ; and, when at length 
they went away, a violent hysterical attack, with which 
I was seized, alarmed my dear and kind husband so 
much, that he sent for my physician, who prescribed 
quiet and repose—two bicssings that ‘are only for those 
free from guilt, and which never more will be mine on 
earth. Well might I have exclaimed, when the doctor 
was recommending restoratives, and gentle opiates,— 
*Canst thoa not minister to a mind diseased ; 
Pinck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 
And, with some sweet, oblivious antidote, 
~ _ Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ?” 
" Little do those around me dream of the terrific thral- 
dom in which I, the object of envy to so many, am 
placed. Yet there is one whose eye is often upon me, 
and with an expression of suspicious scrutiny beneath 
which mine never fails to drop. This vigilant observer 
is, I-scarcely need add, Claudine. Her whole manner 
towards me is changed ever since De Carency’s visit to 
Annandale castle. There is a want of respect in it; yet 
@ sort of pity, too, even more humiliating than her fa- 
.~ mijiarity. I have her as little near me as possible, and 
~she perceives that.our separation is intentionally arranged 
_ bye; a slight which piques her into increased brus- 
*~ querie. Oh, the misery, the degradation of being sub- 
»jected to the insolence of our own menials! But what 
is this minor misery .in.comparison with the overwhelm. 
’ ing ones that I must endure? Delphine, this state of 
things cannot long continue ; I feel as if the principle of 
life was giving way beneath the fearful mental sufferings 
to which I am a prey, and as if reason were tottering on 
her throne. 
Adieu, chére Delphine, I am too ill to add more than 
that 1 am always your affectionate friend, 


THE OGUNTESS OF ANNANDALE TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 


I write to you, ma chére Delphine, while Lord Annan- 

. dale is at the house-of lords: I have given orders to be 
denied to all visiters, and find a relief in unburdening 
my overcharged breast to you. 
But first let me express, though I can only faintly do 

+ 80, how deeply, how truly, I deplore the painful circum- 
stances in which you and poor Florestan are placed. I 
must, however, do more than sympathise with you, ma 
pauvre chére amie. The five thousand pounds bequeathed 
me by the dear and wronged Augusta, shall! be forthwith 
remitted to Paris, and placed at your disposal. If it be 
sufficient to extricate Florestan from prison I shall re- 
joice; if not, it will, at all events, conduce to render his 
séjour in that melancholy dbode less annoying, and leave 

_ you less dependent on his aunt. Do not wrong me, chére 
Delphine, by supposing that‘I could now smile, as in past 
times, at the affection of ‘Florestan and yoursclf. Far 
from it; I would conjure you both to cultivate it to the 
utmost, convinced, as I now am, that happiness is to be 
found alone in domestic love,—the only love that is free 


from sorrow or reproach. 


’ A parcel has just been ‘brought me, containing the 
most. beautiful pair of diamond bracelets imaginable, a 
gift from Lord Annandale. “How he overpowers me with 
generosity and tenderness, of which I know myself to be 
so unworthy! How strange and inscrutable is the hu- 
man heart! If, when I formed my vile and wicked 
scheme of destroying the reputation of the pure, the 
sainted Augusta, in order to-take her place, any one had 
told me that I should ever entertain the affection for Lord 
Annandale which I now feel, I should have smiled in 
derision at the seeming :improbability. Yet I do love 
him—not, it is true, with the wild and enthusiastic pas- 
sion of early youth,but with a tenderness and a gratitude 
which continued kindness could alone excite. This new- 
‘born sentiment adds to my misery, by making me trem- 
ble at the possibility of the loss of his—a misfortune in- 
evitable, should he discover my crimes. 
A letter from Paris, but the superscripfion ‘is not in 
your hand, so I shal! let it remain unopened for the pre- 
sent, 


Hark ! I hear some one coming; it must be—it is my 


dear, my kind husband. 
* * * 2 * * 


LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI TO THE COUNTESS OF ANNANDALE. 


Plaignez inoi, ma ‘chére Caroline, car je suis la plus 
malheureuse de fe D d by him J trusted, by 
bim for whom 1 incurred my mother’s lasting displea- 
sure and my own reproach. I am wretched, and I know 
not where to turn for consolation. 

I told you in my last that I had written to the duc, to 
inform him ef the disagreeable dilemma in which I am 
placed, and to state my intention of seeking an asylum 
at the Comtesse de Hauteforte’s. When Lisette returned 
from his hotel, I perccived an expression of singled 
anger and grief in her countenance that I funcied boded 
me ne good; and when I tore open the letter, alas! my 
fears were but too well confirmed. His mode of address- 
ing me was se constraincd, so cold and ceremonions, that 
¥ had not perused three lines of his note before I felt 
convinecd he no longer luved inc. I questioned Lisette 
as to the cause of her changed aspect: dreading, yet im- 
patient to learn, if it had any reference to the due, or if 
si:e could explain the cause of his estrangement. My 
reiterated commands to tell me all she knew, drew from 
fher the confession that Frangois, tlie valet de chambre of 
the duc, who had long since promised her marriage, had 
4reated her with the utmost coldness and disdain. The 
poor ereature wept bitterly while she reluted her lover's 
eruelty. He had told her that the due had commanded 
him to break off his attachment to mademoiselle Lisette, 
and to transfer it to the femme de chambre of the lady 
with whom he, the duc, is at present in love. Think, 
chére Caroline, what I felt at hearing this! ‘I'he blood 


‘receded from my tortured heart, and rushed to. my brain, 


which has ever since throbbed with agony. 


d 


by horror and remorse, has destroyed herself by landa- 
num. How far your evil example and counsel may have 
tended to produce this fearful catastrophe, I leave your 


“I told Frangois, madame la marquise,” 
Lisette, “that if monsicur le duc was faithless, that was 
no excuse for his being so, and reminded him of ail the 
promises he had made me; but, would madame la mar- 
quise believe it, the perfidious Frangois said, that he 
must obey his master’s orders; and added, that he had 
only offered his vows to me because the duc commanded 
him, it being the general usgge for the-valet de chambre 
to form an attachment to the femme de chambre of the 
lady preferred by his master.” 

How was my pride and delicacy wounded by this 
speech of the weeping Lisette! I really felt ashamed to 
meet her eye. 

“Ah! madame la marquise,” sobbed she, “nous som- 
mes bien a plaindre, car nous sommes toutes les deux 
trompées ; vous, par le maitre; et moi, par le valet. Ah! 
les hommes, les hommes! ils sont tous de méme, et nous 
sommes toujours leurs dupes! I endeavoured, but, alas! 
in vain, madame, to discover who the lady is to whom 
monsieur le duc is at present attached, in order that I 
might know who my rival is, but ce pexfide Francois re- 
fused to give me the slightest clue. Ah! le vilain homme, ' 
comme il m’a trompé !” : 

Who can it be that has seduced the faithless duc from 
his allegiance? Yes, it is, it must be, the Duchesse de 
Harfleur. I now remember he used to praise her beauty; 
and I, fool that I was, joined in his admiration. Again 
I have perused his letter. He advises me to leave no 
means untried in order to effect a reconciliation with ma 
tante, and on no account to seek an asylum with the 
Comtesse de Hauteforte. He never liked her, or ap- 
proved of my friendship for her; but what interest can 
he now have in where I go, or what becomes of me? 
Ah! I guess the motive for his advice. He knows that 


' the Duchesse de Harfleur is in habits of intimacy with 


the Comtesse de Hauteforte; and dreads that, beneath 
her roof, I should become acquainted with his perfidy. 
I will instantly go to her, for she is now my sole refuge. 
She, at least, will pity if she cannot console ine. 


I am distracted, Caruline! My brain burns, and my 
heart throbs nearly to bursting. Never was there such 
deception, such baseness, as that to which I have been 
made the victim! But let me relate the particulars to 
you while I have strength to do so, for the combined ef- 
fects of conflicting passions have rendered me so ill, that 
I am almost incapable of the exertion. 

I left off writing to you, to proceed to Madame de 
Hauteforte’s—it maddens me to write her odious name. 
On arriving at her porte cocker, I saw the cabriolet of 
that false and heartless ian, the duc, and instantly con- 
cluded that he had sought an interview with her thus 
early, to urge her to go and advise me td conciliate ma 
tante. Her porter told my servant that madame la com- 
tesse was not at home; on hearing which, I assured him 
that his mistress would certainly receive my visit, al- 
though she excluded all others. He shook his head, 
looked incredulous, and I again repeated that the com- 
tesse would be sure to receive me. 

“TI am very sorry to refuse madame le marquise the 
entrée,” replied he, “ mais quoi faire? Madame la com- 
tease has given strict orders that no one is to be admitted 
when monsieur le duc is with her, and there is no day 
in which I am not compelled to send away visiters, but 
the fault is not mine.” 

Such was my rage and indignation, that I felt capable, 
at that moment, of committing any folly—nay, more, 
any crime. 1 longed to force my way to the presence 
of this perfidious pair, and to overwhelm them with my 
just reproaches; but, as I caught the glances of the por- 
ter, and my own servant, I was recalled to a sense of 
prudence, and determined on not exposing myself to 
their animadversions by any display of the jealousy and 
anger that was torturing me. I drove to St. Pelagie to 
sce poor Florestan, and make him acquainted with the 
perfidy of both these wretches. 

Had you seen him, Caroline, your heart, like mine, 
would have ached at the terrible change that has taken 
place in his appearance; and the stil! more terrible one 
in his habits and manners. When I had informed him 
of what I came to relate, he burst into a frantic laugh, 
and then, for the first time, I discovered that he was in- 
toxicated. Yes, Caroline, even at two o'clock in the 
afternoon he was in a state that at once alarmed and dis- 
gusted me. 

“And so, my poor Delphine, you have been duped as 
well as 1!” exclaimed he, his utterance impeded by a 
hiccough; mais soyez tranquille, chére amie, tu seras 
vengé, je t’en repond.” 

He lavished every possible term of reproach on the 
duc and comlesse; and revealed to me, that more than 
half his pecuniary embarrassments had been occasioned 
by the sums he had raised, at asurious interest, to extri- 
cate them from theirs. Yes, Caroline, I, who fuolishly 
believed that the duc had, on more than one occasion, 
come forward to assist my poor Florestan, and felt grate- 
ful to him for it, have now ascertained that he, like the 
vile object of his present preference, has plunged him in 
ruin. 

Yet, in the midst of intoxication, and its debasing ef- 
fects, the good heart and kind disposition of my pcor 
husband shone conspicuous. JI could have wept over his 
degradation, forgetful of my own, in the interest and pity 
he excited. 

“ Oui, ma pauvre Delphine,” said he, “ cetle méchante 
coquine étoit toujours jalouse de toi—toi, qui étoit si gen- 
tille, si bon enfant, qui ne m‘a jamais cherché qucrelle. 
Elle étoit fachée, quand je te donnois le plus petit cadeau 
et avide d’en regevoir elle méme; mais je l’arrangerai, 
soyez en sure; et lui aussi, le coquin !” 

I have taken a lodging close to St. Pelagie, that I may 
be near my poor Florestan, the only friend [ now have. 
I shall pass all my days with him during his incarcera- 
tion, and endeavour to wean him from this dreadful habit 
of intoxication, which has been, I am convinced, induced 
by solitude and depression of spirits. Why have I so 


‘long le’ him a prey to their influence? I hear a noise 


—a ery and weeping; what can it be ? 


Madame la comtesse,—It has become my painful task 
to conclude the letter of my unfortunate niece. She ia no 
more! having closed her errors by a crime that has 
plunged us all in terror and dismay. Yes, madame, a 
life of folly has been terminated by suicide. Her unhap- 
py husband, my nephew, having fallen, mortally wounded, 
by the sword of her seducer, the wretchéd wie, struck 


4 . 


own conscience to determine. Do not stifle its whispers; 
but, ere it be tou late, turn from your wickedness, and 
seek, by repentance, to make your peace with an offended 
God. 

Your voluminous correspondence with my unfortunate 
niece I have looked over, scaled up, and addressed to 
Lord Vernon, the bereaved father, who owes to your vile 
machinations the stain cast on the honour of his innucent 
daughter, and, eventually, that daughter's death. I was 
tempted to Consign these proofs of your duplicity and 
wickedness to the husband you have duped, and whose 
name you dishonour ; but, on reflection, I have refrained 
from so doing, to prove that 1 am not aussi méchante que 
béte,” as you pronounced me to be. 

You, madam, have ever piqued yourself on your ésprit. 
Let me now ask you, what have been its results? Ruin, 
dishonour, and death, to all whose destiny you could in- 
fluence, and to yourself——But no, I leave your fate 
unpredicted ; for it needs no sibyl’s prescience to divine, 
that it must be as dark as your crimes. 

DucnessE DE CHATEAUNEUF. 


FROM THE MARQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM TO EDWARD 
MORDAUNT, ESQ. 

My dear Mordaunt,—Recalled to England by the dan- 
gerous illness of my sister, I find myself again in Lon- 
don, after more than a year’s absence, with broken 
health, and spirits so depressed, as to render a sojourn in 
this gay metropolis most uncongénial to my feelings.—- 
Though the grief that drove me from my native land has 
been calmed by time and reason, enough of old regrets 
remain to unfit me from mingling with those from whom 
1 can expect no sympathy, and whose presence awakens 
only painful recollections. 


My first enquiries have been for Lord and Lady Ver- 


non. ‘They ure,God be thanked! better than I dared to 
hope. The Delawards have devoted much of their time 
to console them; and they have succeeded in reconciling 
them to the decrees uf Providence, the more easily from 
the conviction the excellent and bereaved parents fecl, of 
being, ere long, reunited to her they hove lost. 

Lady Delaward is the mother of a daughter, whom she 
has named Augusta, and to whom Lord and Lady Ver- 
non are fondly attached. 

You have, of course, heard that Annandale is married 
to Miss Montressor. Docs not this union explain the 
motive of the scheme against the honour and peace of 
the wronged and innocent being I deplore? a scheme in 
which, even from the commencement, I suspected Miss 
Montressor to be implicated. J shuddered on hearing of 
the unholy nuptials. Unhappy Annandale! how has he 
been duped! He, 

* Like the base Judean, threw a pearl away, 
Richer than all his tribe !”” 

My sister’s malady has assumed a@ more favourable 
aspect, and her physicians think that the influence of a 
milder climate may restore her to health. I shall accom. 
pany her tv Italy, and devote all may time and attention 
tion to this, the only tie that now binds me to life. 


A most fearful piece of intelligence has this moment 
been communicated to me. How inscrutable are the 
ways of Providence! Annandale is no more. He has 
been murdered by the Chevalier de Carency—the seducer 
of the wife hus been the assassin of the husband. Lord 
Calderwood has given me the particulars of this horrid 
affair, and has been with one or two friends of the family 
to Annandale House, and heard the depositions of the 
servants. The cyidence of the ferme de chambre of the 
wretched Lady Annandale proves, that having enter. 
tained suspicions disadvantageous to the Chevalier de 
Carency, she had communicated them to the valet de 
chambre; and both agreed, when that wretch insisted on 
seeing their lady (though informed by the porter that she 
was not visible.) to remain in waiting in the anteroom, 
where they could overhear what occurred. The valet and 
femme de chambre state, that on le chevalier’s entering 
the chamber, he reproached the countess, in terms of 
gross insolence, for having refused to receive him. Lady 
Annandale spoke in so low a tone of voice that they 
heard not her reply, but he menaced her Joudly and 
violently. They distinctly heard him demand money 
from her; and, shortly after, exultingly exclaim, “It is 
well! these diamonds shill be mine.” Lady Annandale 
appeared greatly agitated, entreated him not to take the 
diamonds, promising that, if he returned them to her, 
she would, on the next day, give him the money he re- 
quired ; but he refused to comply with her request. They 
heard the unhappy woman exclaim, “On my knees I 
entreat you—I.jmplore you, restore to me the bracelets! 
my busband will expect to see them, and, if I cannot 
produce them, I shall be ruined.” 

At this moment they heard Lord Annandale ascend 
the stairs; and they had only time to retreat into another 
room when they heard him struggling with le chevalier, 
and the countess uttering frantic cries. They gave the 
alarm ; the servants rushed into the room, and discovered 
their lord mortally wounded by a poniard, and his 
wretched wife senseless on the body of her murdered 
husband. The assassin was seized afler a desperate re- 
sistance; and on his person was found a pair of diamond 
bracelets, which had that day been presented to Lady 
Annandale by her Jord, 28 was proved by an unfinished 
letter open on her table. 

The suite of apartments occupied by le chevalier, at a 
fashionable hotel, have been searched ; and several valua- 
ble articles of jewellery, since recognised by the femme 
de chambre as having belonged to her mistress, as well as 
various other trinkets, were found, which, it is supposed, 
will lead to the discovery of other crimes. 

‘Tie vile assassin is Committed to prison, and an in. 
quest is now being held on the body of the unfortunate 
Annandale. To.morrow we shall hear the result. My 
nerves have been greatly shaken by this horrid catastro- 
phe, which has excited gencral consternation in London. 
The wretched Lady Annandale bas been delirious ever 
since the murder; and her health has lately been so much 
impaired, that her recovery is doubtful. 


T send you the particulars of the evidence that trans. 
pired at the inquest. 

The coroner's inquest has brought in a verdict of wil- 
ful murder against fe Chevalier de Carency, who is com. 
mitted to prison, The femme de chambre stated, on her 
examination that she saw this man, for the first time, 


about a year anda quarter ago, in the village of Langley, 
near to which the countess was then residing with her 
aunt: that he at that period appeared in a state of the 
most abject poverty, and attracted her notice, as being a 
very suspicious-looking person. The next morning the 
aunt of the comtesse was found strangled in her bed,— 
her escritoire and jewel-case rifled ; and, though the doors 
and windows of the house were all found fastened on the 
inside, which precluded the belief that the murderer could 
have entered or left the house, she still had, more than 
once, associated the dreadful-event with the apparition of 
the suspicious-looking man she had seen that day in the 
village. The steward of the murdered lady was tried 
for and convicted of the murder, owing to a ring and 
bank-note belonging to her having been found in his 
possession. 

About seven weeks ago, the prisoner came to Annan. 
dale castle, disguised in a light-coloured wig and large 
moustaches. He enquired for the femme de chambre, and 
gave her a letter for her lady, which he insisted on her 
delivering, in a very peremptory tone. She thought she 
recognised him; but the change in the colour of his hair 
and moustaches made her doubtful. 

Her mistress was exceedingly agitated on receiving 
the letter,and seemed greatly alarmed and apprehensive, 
That night she gave her a packet, which felt as if it con. 
tained bank-notes, to deliver to the prisoner when he 
called the next day; which order she fulfilled. Her lady 
never appeared the same since; but was always appre- 
hensive and nervous. The servants, who saw the pri. 
soncr at Annandale castle, remarked his bad countenance 
and suspicious looks. 

Soon after the family came to London, Claudine Gau. 
chet was in the boudoir of her ladyship, attaching sume 
diamonds to the sleeves of a court dress, to be worn next 
day at the drawing-room, when the prisoner was an- 
nounced. The comtesse became so agitated, on seeing 
him enter, that she let fall the écrin containing the jewels. 
The prisoner was dressed like a grand seigneur, and had 
left off his light-coloured wig, whiskers, and moustaches. 
The countess dismissed Claudine, though the latter could 
see that her ladyship dreaded an interview with the 
prisoner. 

In an hour after she was summoned to her lady, whom 
she found much indisposed; and never since saw the 
diamonds, until she recognised some of them which were 
found in the prisoner’s apartments. Her ladyship had 
told her that she had locked up the jewels, which state- 
ment Claudine did not credit. The servants, who had 
scen the prisoner at Annandale castle, did not at first re- 
collect him when he came to the town house; yet, not- 
withstanding the metamorphosis in his appearance, they 
now identified him. Claudine always thought her lady 
entertained for him a strong dislike, as well as dread. 

When the prisoner dined with his lordship, a few days 
ago, Claudine observed that her lady seemed agitated and 
nervous; and, when the party broke up, her ladyship had 
an hysterical attack. 

I add a few more particulars connected with the late 
terrible event. J have just learned, that among the valua- 
ble jewels discovered in the trunks of the Chevalier Ca- 
rency, some have been identified as having belonged to 
the late Mrs. Wickenham, the aunt of the wretched Lady 
Annandale, who was robbed and murdered some fifteen 
months ago. Two portraits, from which the diamond set- 
ting had been broken, were found; and the femme de 
chambre of the deceased lady, who had been sent for, has 
recognised them, and other articles, as having been the 
property of her mistress, in whose possession she saw 
them only the day befure her death. The prisoner is, 
therefore, now accused of the murder of Mrs. Wicken- 
ham ; and, what is remarkable, has been identified by the 
landlord of the village alehouse where he stopped, who 
recognised him by the circumstance of his wanting the 
little finger on the left hand; to which fact one of his 
children drew the landlord’s attention when the prisoner 
was ealing his supper. 

The culprit evinces the utmost obduracy, and refuses 
all explanation. Lady Annandale continues in an ex- 
tremely dangerous state, without a single lucid interval 
since the death of her husband. 

What a fearful monster is this De Carency! but he will 
soon mcet the just punishment of his fiendish atrocities. 

I have this moment heard that the guilty and unhappy 
Lady Annandale is no more. Wretched woman! fearful 
to others and to hersclf have been the effects of her guilt; 
for, even in the accomplishment of her schemes, she 
found only the remorse and misery that never fail, sooner 
or later, to await on crime. 

. Ever, my dear Mordaunt, 
Sincerely yours, 
NorrincHam. 


THE END. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for June. 
. THIS TIME TWO YEARS, 


“But mortal pleasure! what art thou in sooth! 
The torrent’s smoothness, ere it dash below.” 

“So then—this is the last evening we shall ever spend 
in this poor old room !” said Mr. Faulkner, with a half 
sorrowful glance round the wainscoted walls of the old- 
fashioned parlour in which he was sitting with his fa- 
mily at the close of a fine March day, the bracing air of 
which was still cold enough to make the bright blazing 
hearth a pleasant and a cheering sight, as they drew 
round it, when the shutters were closed, and the curtains 
dropped for the night. 

“ Well, girls! you will be content at last. Go, Lucy; 
and let me hear the instrument again where it now 
stands. I doubt whether it will ever sound sweeter to 
me than it Aas done in this old parlour. 

“ Why, papa! you look at us quite felis. ex- 
claimed the pretty Lucy, jumping up to obey her father's 
requisition, and ae sho did 80, putting her arms about his 
neck, and kissing him with coaxing fondness# : 

“ You know, papa, you love music dearly, and this 
room is so low, and so unfavourable for our beautiful in- 
strument ; and Rosomond’s voice will sound twice as wel 
where there is space to throw it out, and even Aiusler 
Edmund there . . . . but he is quite conceited enough 
of himself and his flute, so I shall say nothing about , 
him; 1 know mamma will be delighted, though she sits 
and says nothing.” 

* Don’t take any notice of her flippant specclies, mo- 
ther!” joined in the young Oxonian, who had looked up 
from his book, smiling at the attack of his lively sister. 
“She sets her own impatience for change all tu the score 
of Rosy’s voice and my flute-playing, whereas the rea 
object is a fine field for the triumph of her own ‘ brilliant 
finger,’—wasn't that the epithet, Lucy, Sir Charles Me- 
redith applied to it the other evening.” 

“Well! well!” said Mrs. Faulkner, with a slight shake 
of the head, as she went on quietly with her everlasting 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


earpet-work, “I shall be pleased, no doubt, when the 

new room is built and finished,and I hear my children’s 

voices and our fine instrument to greater advantage than 

is now possible ; but I have no love for change, and the 

noise and bustle of work-people ; then——as your dear fa- 

ther says,” and she looked up for a moment with glis- 

tening eyes into her husband's face—* we have been very~ 
happy in this poor old room.” 

“So we have, mamma!” half whispered the dove-eyed 
Rosomon4d, edging closer to her mother as she sat besicle 
her, “ very, very happy ! and 1 am half sorry now... . 
How well the old oak wainscoting sets off grand-papa’s 

icture there, in its beautiful carved frame!” 

“ Very fine, ladies ! I shall have you presently petition- 
ing that the old room may remain inviolate, after all, and 

t—_" 


Ted's 
Oh, no, no, papa,” broke in his more volatile daugh— 
; “ that’s only one of Rosy’s sentimentalities, and love 
of the antique, and the pictorial, and all that sort of thing 
—she’ll be as glad of the alteration ; as for Edmund——” 
“ Speak for yourself, Miss Lucy !’? interrupted her 
brother. “The fact is, sir! Lucy is dying to give dances 


as well as musical evenings, and us that is out of the ques- — 


tion in rooms of these dimensions———” 

“ Well! if Lam, Mister Malapert! you will be quite 
ready to profit by my projects. Didn't you say only 
yesterday, when you whisked me round the rvom in that 
rude way—didn’t you say... But now, dear, dear 
papa ! as Edmund a hinted at the thing, suppose you 
were tu promise we should open new room with 
something gay and agrecable;—let me see—it will not 
do this year I know ; but by this time twelvemonth—ay, 
that’s justthe thing! My grave elder sister then will 
be twenty next 10th of April..... .”” 

The merry girl made a sudden pause in the midst of 
her lighthearted rattle, struck by the altered expression 
of her father's face, and the look of sad meaning inter- 
changed between him and her mother, who drew her 
eldest daughter fondly towards her, as she exclaimed, 
“ Oh ! no, no, God forbid! we will plam mo such birthday 
celebrations for our Rosomond.” There was a gencral 
silence ; but Edmund’s spread hand was on his book, 
and Rosomond’s pencil was laid dowm, and a shade of 
seri had stolen even over Lucy’s laughing face, 
as the eyes of all three were fixcd with enquiring earnest- 
ness on those of their parents, 

“ No, my dear children,” said Mr. Faulkner, with 
affectionate seriousness, aller an interval of seemingly 
painful recollection, * we will lay down no such plans for 
the future. Short-lived, short-sighted creatures that we 
are, it befits not us to say— This will we do a twelve- 
month hence’ My children, come round me; draw 
your chairs near, and I will tell you how it came to pass 
that a striking and affecting occurrence in our own fa- 
mily pressed upon me, even in the heyday of my youth, 
the deeply soleiin sense of the preacher*s words,— Count 
not on to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth.’ 

“ You all remember my uncle—your great-uncle, Sir 
Edmund De Beauvoir (you know he bad taken that 
name on his marriage with the heiress of the De Beau- 
voirs)—your godfather, Edmund. And, Rosy, you may 
remember to have heard that you were christened after 
his only daughter, his only child, who died before your 
birth—before my marriage with your mother—my dear 
cousin and playfellow, Rosomond De Beauvoir. You can 
all recollect staying with your mother and tne at his fine 
old place, Hawkwood Hall; and how you used to play at 
hide-and-scek in all the odd corners and rambling pas- 
sages, and, licensed by the kind old man’s indulgence, 
race through every room in the house, one excepted, the 
entrance uf which was interdicted, not to you only, but 
to every other person, except at stated hours, when, lead- 
ing you by the hand, your mother and I followed our 
venerable uncle to the upper end of the noble, splendidly 
decorated saloon, where he took his station before the 
Bible and prayer-book, laid ready for him by his white- 
huired butler, and read the prayers and chapters for 
morning and evening service with such impressive so- 
lemnity to his assembled household. 

** My uncle and aunt, as I told you, had one only 
daughter, the sole heiress of imnense estates—the idol 
of their heort, the object in whom centred its hopes and 
cares, its joys and projects. Alas! in that idolatry, 
in the absorbing and worldly nature of those cares and pro- 
jects, lay too probably ‘the root of their offending ;’ the 
cause of a dispensation which testified to the stricken and 
awakened heart that God will be content with no divided 
worship—no half-dedication, 

“ Sir Edmund had been twice married; and he was 
already far advanced in life, when, on the dissolution 
by death of his first childless union, he formed a second 
connection with the heiress of the De Beauvoirs, who 
became the mother of my swcet cousin, Rosomond, the 
child of his old age. 

“ Though the son of her father’s younger brother, I 
was many years her senior, and having no sisters of iny 
own, felt all a brother’s fondness for the dear little girl, 
who returned my affection with the warmth of her frank 
and loving nature ; and I was not less in favour with her 
parents, well disposed as they were towards the only son 
of an only and beloved brother, fur beimg the favourite of 
their darling Rosomond, a very romp at heart,—and, in 
spite of lectures and remonstrances fromm governesses, my 
lady, and my lady’s maid, delighting far more in a race 
on the lawn with cousin Frank, umgloved and unbon- 
neted, or a row on the lake, and a tug atthe oar, or a 
scamper on her little wild Welch pony, with him far her 
only squire, than in the acquirement of those ineffable 
graces, indispensable, in Mademoiselle Mignard’s opi- 
nion, to the perfecting of ‘une jeune personne parfuite- 
ment bien élevée.’ But there was * a grace beyond the 
reach of art’in the sweet, natural manners of her in- 
tractable pupil, and a feminine gentleness of mind, that 
now interposed tu rein the gay spirit within the limits of 


* womanly decoruin, even in the wildest outbreak of ex- 


uberant gladness ; and when she came bounding in like 
a young fawn, flushed with exercise, her fine luxuriance 
of rich brown hair beautifully disheveled, her deep blue 
eye sparkling with joyous excitement, the pretty hands 
held up pleadingly, and the mock-prayer for pardon ov her 
coral lips, neither Sir Edmund nor Lady de Beauvoir could 
ever hold fast their purpose of seriously rebuking the 
smiling culprit, and setting before her in awful array the 
long list of her offences. I hardly kmow why I dwell 
thus minutely on these childish passages inthe life of my 
cousin, but that I love to recall every circumstance con- 
nected with its too short duration; amd even now I see 
her as just described, standing in mock penitence before 
the doating parents, whose premeditated words of grave 
remonstrance were changed in the utterance to eipithets 
of endearment as she threw her arms about their necks, 
and half-smothered them with kisses. 

“Such was Rosomond de Besuvoir in her beauti- 
ful childhood; such she still was in the first blush and 
bloom of her more beautiful girlhood, though gifted with 
intellectual puwers, the rpid developement of which, 
and the womanly forwardness of her fine tall person, 
made more enchanting the contrasting simplicity, and 
almost childish back wardness of her tastes and feelings, 
and the innocent frankness of manner, yet unmodified 
even by the maidenly reserve so becoming in confirmed 
womanhood. * Nature had made,’ of Rosomond, ‘a lady 
of her own;’ but sadly wasted upon her was the elaborate 
training that would have metamorphosed her into « fa- 
shionable automaton ; and dearly as her parents loved her, 
they had it more at heart, 1 fear, however unconsciously, 
to qualify her for the attainment of an earthly prize, than 
for the winning of that great afler-stake, compared with 
which all the honours and distinctions of this world are 
as dust in the balance: not that her religious education, 
in the-common formal sense of the phrase, had been un- 


attended to, or that Sir Edmund and Lady de Reauvoir 
had been: at. any time of their lives“rreligious persons ; 
but they were people of the world, living in and for the 
world, and, in the wisdom of a worldly spirit, they trained 
up their daughter in the way she should go toward such 
perfectibility as would insure her a brilliant advent in 
the world of fashion, when the day-arrived for * presenta- 
tion’ and ‘ coming out.’ 

“During their periodical residence in London, the 
poor girl was hurassed, even to the detriment of her 
health, by teachers and masters of all sorts, for all sorts of 
acqirements — music-masters—singing-masters— draw- 
ing-masters — dancing-masters — posture-masters—lan- 
guage-masters Poor dear Rosomond! How pale 
and thin she always looked when first they came down 
into the country, after a course of this tread-mill educa- 
tion. Her father would sometimes remark upon it, and 
express an anxious doubt whether the system were not 
pushed to an extreme injurious to his darling’s naturally 
fine constitution. But Lady de Beauvoir smiled away his 
apprehension, assuring him he should rather rejoice with 
her, that the fruits of her maternal solicitude were every 
day becoming more apparent, not only in the varied and 
numerous accomplishments of their beloved child, but in 
the gradual tempering down of her exuberant spirits to 
the calin level of conventional quietism. But Jady de 
Beauvoir’s hopes, and Sir Edmund’s fears, were sure to 
be wafied to the winds within a week or fortnight after 
their return to Hawkwood, where, in spite of the French 
and German governessés, the homilies of her lady mo- 
ther, and the moral obligation of practising six hours 
a-day at the piles of music selected for the villeggiutura 
by her London masters, and the frightful risks, so o- 
lemnly set before her, of freckles and sunburn ; so many 
and irresistible were the incentives to out-door liberty 
and enjoyment, that the schoolroom bounds were again 
repeatedly broken, and the restraints of the boudoir and 
drawing-room as often evaded; and the result of such in- 
fractions was soon manifest in the deepening rose of her 
cheek, the brighter sparkle of her laughing eyes, and in 
the total disappearance of that elegant listlessness which 
had excited such different feelings in Sir Edmund and 
Lady de Beauvoir. 

“Never was truer fraternal affection than that which 
subsisted between my uncle and father, though differing 
essentially in some characteristic points ; and their lot 
in life had been so cast as to widen the moral variance, 
though no circumstances had power to draw their hearts 
asunder, or to cause between them the estrangement of 
a@ moment. 

“* Brother, you know nothing of the world,’ and ‘ dear 
brother, you know too much of it,’ was the angriest col- 
loquy that ever ended their fraternal differences; and 
the courtly baronet and the quiet country parson parted 
as affectionately as they had met, though the latter often 
returned to his peaceful rectory with a shade of deeper 
seriousness on his benevolent countenance, and a heart 
full of tender, anxious thought, which sought and found 
its best relief in prayerful intercession for the objects of 
its solicitude. He, too, my good father, doted on his 
lovely nicce, if that could be called a doting fondness 
which, fervently desiring for her the best temporal bless- 
ings, yet preferred before them her eternal interests. And 
the dear Rosomond repaid him with such grateful love, that 
it was doubtful which she most delighted in ;—a (éte-d- 
téte walk with uncle Faulkner, his grave lectures, and 
sober companionship, or the very different consorting I 
have before spoken of, with ‘ Wildfire,’ the Welch pony, 
and her attendant squire and cousin. 

“*My dear Sir Edinund! Lady de Beauvoir would 

sometimes exclaim, ‘ your brother will really make a 
methudist of Rosomond ; and though I have the greatest 
regard in the world for him, and he is an excellent good 
creature, and all that sort of thing, what can he know of 
the proper system of education for a young lady, born, 
like Rosomond, to the highest pretensions? Do, my 
dear Sir Edmund, expostulate with your brother. I ac- 
tually heard her singing at church the other day, and 
making responses like the clerk ; and when I spoke to 
her, pointing out the vulgarity of the thing—just like 
the common people—she said uncle Faulkner had told 
her it was es much her duty to join in vocal praise as in 
any other part of the service, and that “ the responses in 
our beautiful liturgy were to he suftly and reverently made 
—net with the heart only, but with the lips also.” Do 
entreat Mr. Faulkner, not to put such strange, absurd 
notions into the dear girl's head.’ 
_ “But Sir Edmund only laughed as he replied—‘ No, 
indeed, my dear! I cannot promise to interfere between 
the uncle and niece. I cannot find in my heart to dis. 
turb the good understanding which subsists between 
them; and to tell you the trath—though Harry and I 
differ occasionally on some particular points, I have 
sometimes more than my doubts which will prove right 
inthe end. That good brother of mine—would I were 
as good—will do Rosomond no harm, depend upon it; 
and if she does imbibe a few of his obsolete notions— 
never fear—a London season will do wonders towards 
modifying them.’ 

“Lady de Beauvoir shook her head, but contented 
herself with privately lecturing her daughter; and as 
she really had an affectionate regard for iny father, and 
too much t for his intellectual superiority to enter 
the lists of argument with him, the family intercourse 
continued with undisturbed cordiality, and that espe- 
cially between the ancle and niece flowed on in a quietly 
influential course, the result of which not in the slightest 
degree justified Lady de Beauvoir’s apprehensions that 
her daughter would be unfitted for this world, though it 
wa have been blessedly instrumental in training her for 
a better, 

“TI have observed that Rosomond, though in years and 
simplicity a child, was forward in person, and at four- 
teen had shot up into such womanly stature, that a 
stranger might have supposed her twenty at first sight, 
though the mistake would have been rectified the mo- 
ment she moved or spoke, by the still childlike graces of 
het every action, and the almost infantine sweetness of 
expression about her small dimpled mouth. In London 
she was of course secluded from general society, accord. 
ing to the strictest rules and regulations of the un-come. 
out novitiate ; but in the country the system was not 
adhered to @ la rigeur, and besides the undesired and 
unvalued honour of passing a formal hour with her go- 
verness in the drawing-room, on the evenings of dinner 
parties to country neighbours, or when a small circle of 
the élite was assembled at Hawkwood, she was indulged 
occasionally with her fill of dancing at a rural féte in the 
Park, or a Christmas ball, when half the country were 
brought together beneath Sir Edmund’s hospitable roof. 
On the latter occasions, the handsome suite of old-fa- 
shioned reception rooms wasexccedingly crowded, and that 
appropriated to ert. almost to inconvenience; a fact 
which became strikingly upparent to Lady de Beanvoir as 
she followed the fairy tootsteps of her daughter with ma- 
ternal interest, impatient of the narrow limits and serried 
rank of dancers, so unfavourable for a display of her 
darling’s graceful movements. As for Rosomond, she, 
‘thoughtless of gracefulness, was grace itself,’ but de- 
lighting in the merry dance, she sometimes felt, while 
threading its involutions, that it would have been still 
more delightful, had there been freer space for her flying 
footsteps ; and when Lady de Beauvoir appealed to her 
testimony in support of the representation she was mak- 
ing to my uncle, the gay artless girl exclaimed, ‘O yes,. 
indeed, papa! we were shockingly crowded last night. 
That awkward Mr. Sullivan almost pushed me down in 
the poussettee; I'd rather by half dance on the lawn— 
Do, dear papa, build a nice long room—three times as 
long as this,’ and away she skimmed, humming a fa- 
vourite danec, the whole length of the drawing-room and 
back, concluding her pas seul by a pirouette round her 


father’s chair, and a kiss upon his forehead, before she 
settled herself again at the tambour frame, from which 
she had started up to perform this sudden cvolution. 

“*Well! I suppose it must be so,’ said my uncle, 
smiling upon the dear thouglirtless one with unutterable 
fondness—‘ Both in the conspiracy, mother and daughter. 
I have only to acquiesce, and submit to have the old 
house pulled about my ears, and all the horrors of brick 
and mortar, Let me see, Lady de Beauvoir, if we set 
this grand work in hand early in the ensuing suammer— 
(this is April), the addition (as fur as masonry goes) may 
be complete before winter, afd then, allowing the requi- 
site interval for drying before the walls are hung——and 
the decorative work begun—the new room will be habit- 
able by the spring following. Then, if 1 recollect right, 
we have settled that that young lady’s presentation shall 
take place a month before she attains the mature age of 
seventeen--too soon—too soon—but what can one do 
with such a forward overgrown puss? We have been 
keeping her birthday very quietly among ourselves to- 
day—what say you toa splendid celebration of her se- 
venteenth, this time two years—in the splendid saloon 
that is to be—to be opened for the first time on that oc- 
casion ?” 

“Lady de Beauvoir smilingly acquiesced, and Roso- 
mond was again at her father’s side—dancing with glad 
anticipation, as she clapped her hands, exclaiming, 
‘That will do! that will do, papa! (only it’s so long to 
wait !—and the room shall be three times as long as this 
—~shall it not? and Frank and I will open the ball toge- 
ther, won’t we, Frank?’ And drawing me with gentle 
force from the book I was looking over, not reading, she 
would have made me the partner of her fralic movements, 
but that the stately drawing up of Lady de Beauvoir, 
and her well understood look uf disapprobation, checked 
my ready compliance and her daughter’s innocent ex- 
uberance of spirits. 

“* If your cousin is returned from his foreign travels, 
by that time,’ she observed—-(I was on the point of sct- 
ting out for what was then called the grand tour)— of 
course he will be of our féte, and at some time in the 
course of the evening—but you are looking quite pale, 
love ! and arc exhausting yourself with those wild spirits 
of yours—after last night’s fatigue, you ought to be in 
bed by this time.’ And my uncle, seconding Lady de 
Beauvbir’s motion, Mademviselle Mignard lit the bed 
candles, and with a farewell kiss to her parents, and 
‘dear uncle Faulkner,’ and a playful nip of my fingers, 
as she shook hands with me in passing, the sweet Roso- 
mond left the room with her governess, and from that 
hour ... Dear, dear Rosomond! Could! have thought 
that merry glance the last I should ever see of thee, 
when, turning to look at me through the half-closed 
door, thy playful fancy of the moment was to make me 
smile in despite of the grave looks of Lady de Beauvoir! 

“ The topic of the new room was by no means dropped 
on Rosomond’s departure. In fact, Sir Edmund had had 
under consideration for some time past the expediency of 
making such an addition to his mansion, and having now 
decided upon it, and made the voluntary pledge, before- 
mentioned, to his darling girl, he entered with kindling 
interest into discussion of the several plans he had been 
silently revolving. Lady de Beauvoir of course took her 
share in the debate, and my father’s opinion was called 
to counsel ; till at last, having talked over the matter in 
all its details, my uncle and aant fell insensibly into the 
one engrossing subject on which they were wont ‘to 
dream by night and meditate by day,’ their views and 
projects relative to Rosomond’s introduction and future 
establishment; and by degrees, warmed like Alnascher, 
the glass merchant, by the visionary fruitioh of their 
ambitious hopes, they spoke as if the important birth- 
day were at hand, and they were called on to decide 
what favoured aspirant might be first honoured with the 
hand of their heiress in the dance, in possible anticipa- 
tion of retainiag it for life. ; 

“* Dear, dear brother!’ mildly interrupted my father, 
with a smile more in sadness than in mirth, ‘leave a 


little to Providence. Recollect our dear child—for in : 


truth I Jove her as mine own—-wants yet two years of 
‘the time on which you are building such airy fabrics 
with such undoubting confidence. How much may oc- 
cur in that interval to change - 

“© Pray, pray, Mr. Faulkner! do not talk in that me- 
thodistical way (so very horrid !) you will make me quite 
nervous,’ exclaimed Lady de Beauvoir, breaking in with 
less than her usual amenity on my father’s gentle re- 
monstrance. ‘* What should, what can happen——’ She 
was going on in the same impatient strain when Sir 
Edmund interposed with ‘ Well, well, my dear! Harry's 
preaching is all in his vocation, you know, and if it cuts 
short our castle building for the time—perhaps we were 
getting on a little too fast, story upon story. But re- 
member, Frank,’ continued my dear uncle, laying his 
hand on my shoulder with a kindness of manner and ex- 
pression, in which the better feelings of his nature broke 
loose from the cold restraint of worldly calculation, ‘ let 
who will take her afterwards, I engage you for my Rose’s 
first partner on that birthday gala; who so fit as her 
earliest playmate und friend (her friend for life I trust), 
the dear son of my dear brother? So come you home a 
finished gentleman from your travels—do you hear, young 
man ?—and that reminds me—what day do you start 
from hence ?” 

“On the very next, I answered; but only for a week, 
to arrange some preparatory matters with the traveling 
friend who was to meet me in London for that purpose ; 
I should return intu the country for some days at least 
before my final departure. 

“In expectation, therefore, of shortly sceing them 
again, I took no formal leave of my kind uncle and 


Lady de Beauvoir, and leaving only a light-hearted mes- 


sage for the dear Rosomond, set off tle next morning, 
accompanied by my father, for London; where, on mect- 
ing with my friend, certain considerations “connected 
with his business and convenience made it desirable that 
1 should relinquish my intention of returning to Hawk- 
wood, and start direct from London with as little delay 
as might be, on our foreign expedition. 

“It added not a little to the pain of parting with my 
father (that parting for a length of time which seemed 
almost indefinite), that only through him, and by a little 
affectionate note, of which I made him the bearer to 
Rosomond, I could bid adieu to my friends at Hawk- 
wood : dear Hawkwood! in the direction of which I cust 
mank a wistful look, ‘long and lingering,’ as we crossed 
the country in our rapid journey to the place of em- 
barkation. 

“ But high in health and hope and youth’s clastic spi- 
rit, the natural yearning soon gave way to buoyant glad. 
ness and sanguine anticipation, and I leapt for the first 
time on foreigu soil exulting in the prospeet of enjoyinent 
and improveiment opened before me by my father’s liberal 
arrangements for wy continental travels. You have 
read the journal I kept for that dear father’s inspection, 
my children! and are well acquainted with every thing 
that befell me worth noting during my two years’ abrence 
from England ; so I will only say on that head, that rich 
and varied as was the gratification I reaped froin the 
wonders of nature and art which cnriched the countries 
I visited, and highly as I relished the pecutiar charms of 
many forcign circles, courtly and intellectual, my mind 
was never so engrossed by any of those things but“that 
the arrival of letters from home (that word of magic 
power over English hearts !) made a red letter day in my 
calendar, and the packet was not least welcome which 
contained, as was often the case by permission of the 
higher powers, a long, close-lined, criss-croseed epistie 
from dear Rosomond. Some day you shall see those 
charming letters—charming I call them, for inartificial 
and even childish as to some persons they might appear, 
the more discerning would trace in many a passage, or 


I am much mistaken, ifidications of no common intellect, — 


and throughout, of a mind and heart as pure’and beauti- 
ful as ever retained in this fallen state a faint impress of 
the divine image in which it was created. Among the 
little home details she entered into, with such artless 
assurance of reciprocal interest on my part, the 


proceeded and approached its ¢onclusion, in the last mo- 
mentous concerns of furnishing and decorating, all was 80 
graphically described to me, that I felt as if, on entering 
the room for the first time, I should be able immediately 
to single out any particular object to which my attention 


had been previously directed. “One, at least, even with- _ 


out the minute description which made all so familiar to 
the mind’s eye, could not fail of immediately er 
me. A full-length portrait of the dear Rosomond, pain 


‘-by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and hung, she told me, in a 


most splendid frame, at the upper end of the saloon, 
from the bow with its three long French windows, open- 
ing to the sea-ward terrace. ‘As the time of your return 
draws near,’ wrote my sweet cousin in the last letter I 
ever received from her, from Hawkwood, * how. often I 
shall look out at the sea from those windows, and fancy 
every approaching sail that of the ship bringing back my 
dear cousin Francis. I wish we were not going to Lon- 
don first—and for such an awful eeremony—my present- 
ation. I would rather this a out,” as they call 
it, were delayed till next year, or till after my birthday 
and our promised féte, which I shall enjoy ten times - 
more than any thing in London. But, thank Heaven, ’ 
we are to come down very soon after the grand day, and 
then for dear Hawkwooil, and the beautiful new room, 
and my long-engaged partner—for remember papa’s 
promise, dear Frank! and mind you come in time, or I 
wili never forgive you.’ _ I have read over her letters’so 
often, I believe I have them all by heart as well as the 
passage I have just repeated. Once more she wrote to 
me from St. James’s street, and that letter foand me at 
Paris on my way home— It is over! it #s over!’ begun 
the irregular scrawl, so unlike her usually legible and 
fair autograph. ‘Wish me joy—the dreaded day is 
over, and our succeeding London fortnight, with all its 
multiplicity of engagements, crowded into that short 
space. I never thought I could be so tired of pleasure ; 
—but this has nor been pleasare. All horry-and confu- 
sion, dress and bustle it has seemed to me. "But perhaps 
that is because I am not quite well. I have so much 
headache—and Dr. says, a little nervous fever. But 
Hawkwood will soon cure me, and we go down to-mor- 
row. Remember the 10th.” 

“ And I did remember it, and fully purposed being in 
England and at the hall at least a day or two before the® 
long-talked-of anniversary ; but various provoking ca 


ties retarded my arrival at the place of embarkation, and — 


I reached it.at last, only to undergo the mortification of 
seeing the packet for England just disappearing on the 
verge of the horizon. ‘To await her return and next de- 
parture would be to delay my arrival at Hawkwood till 
far too late to keep-my pledgs 
avoidable, was. not to be thought of.. My only chance 
was to freight a vessel for the passage; but the weather 
was most unfavourable, so: threatening, indeed, that it 


required all the persuasive eloquence of hig bribing to _ 


prevail with the owner and crew of a small fishing craft 
to venture with me.. But love of lucre outweighs even 
love of life. *Allons! puisque Monsieur le veut ebsolu- 
ment, terminated the captain’s deliberation, and * Cesar 
and his fortunes’ embarked in ‘ La gentille Suzette,” a 
cockle-shell of fifteen tons, manned by two men and a 
boy, in a sea that ran Aills, if not mountains high, with 
a squally sidewind, which gave littie promise of blowin 
us to the port we made for. A wild passage we had 

it in trath. So much so, that at one time I dou 
whether I had not incurred too fearful a responsibility in 
perilling—not my own life only—but those of my servant 
and of the poor Frenchmen—(perhaps husbands and fa- 
thers»—and all to keep tryst with my pretty cousin at 
her birthday festival. In vain we tacked and tacked to 
make the wished-for haven ; and at last the sailors, givi 
up the fruitless struggle, stood out a little from the land, 
in hopes of making a more successful. run for a landing 
place farther down the coast. To which proposal I as- 
sented the more readity, on making out with some diffi- 
culty, frum their foreign pronaneiation, that the little 
harbour they had in view was that of the small fishing 
town of Averton, in some sort a dependency of Hawk- 
wood, and not quite a mile from the old hall. My Gallie 


crew proved themselves so wel acquainted with the - 


coast, and all its most saug and convenient creeks and 
inlets, that it was pretty evident that such knowledge 


could not have been acquired in the course of their law. _ 
ful and ostensible calling; but that was no business of 


mine, and I felt I might place full confidence in men who 
had often risked their lives (for whatever purpose) in 
making the shore we were nearing under somewhat 
perilous circumstances, rendered more so by the fast 
closing darkness of a starless, mooaless 

“ My confidenee was not misplaced. gentille Su- 
zette’ proved hersclf a capital sea-boat, under most sailor- 
like management, and soon we were again standing in 
for the shore, and my heart danced for gladness when, 
streaming through the now intense darkness, appeared 
the scattered lights of Averton, and far above, on the 
neighbouring height, a more brilliant and conspicuous. 
beacon, which proceeded, I well knew, from Hawkwood, 
and doubtless from the long windows of the new building, 
where, thought I, ‘ Rose is dancing away at this moment, 
too surely blaming in her heart her cousin’s faithlessness, 
little suspeeting how much he has ventured to keep his 
engagement. But I shall still be im time for a dance at 
the close, if not the beginning of the evening, and how I 
shall surprise them all, making my sudden appearance at 
such an hour !” 

“So blithely communing with my own thoughts, when 
the little vessel ran in at last close to the snug conve- 
nient landing-place, I sprang upon the hard beach with 
a light and grateful heart, full of affectionate yearnings 
toward the dear kindred group with which 1 was so 
to mingle; and giving directions to my servant (an 
habitué of the place) and one of the French sailors to fol- 


low with the most indispensable part of my luggage, I ~ 


ran on faster than my loaded attcudants could follow u 
the straggling street, where, though the church c 
struck ten only, as.I leapt ashore, all was buried in pro- 
found repose, except that a loud hammering sound pro- 
ceeded from the church, the great door of which stood 
open; from whence, and from the lancel windows on 
cither side, a flood of light streamed across the church- 


~yard and street into the stablo-yard of ‘the Hawkwood 


urms,’ where stood a black and huddled mass, which, aa 
we passed close to it, was just distinguishable 4s a hearse 
and its attendant mourning cozehes. 

Marvellous!—incomprehensible {—that not a single 
foreboding of evil shot through my heart at that legu, 
brious spectacle !~Not a thought-—not a fear—nut the 
slightest misgiving connected the images of the dear 
ones [ was hastening to with those aminous objects, and 
‘the dark house of the kindred dead’ appropriated to our 
family in the adjacent church, *‘ Who-ean it be for 7” wae 
my careless mental query, as, without slackening my 
pace, I strode across the lighted space, passed those fune, 
real preparations, and plunged into darkocss that was eo 
darkness to me in the well-known road to Hawkwood, 
Arrived at the great gate at no considerable distance 
from the house, I slackeued my pace for a moinent, while 
I gave directions to my servant to proceed onward by 
the back entrance—to make his way as quietly and se. 
cretly as might be to my old apartment (which was, I 
knew, in readiness to receive me), and prepare every 
thing for my toilet, without suffering the seeret of the 
wanderer’s return to transpire beyond the offices; for I 
was boyishly set on surprising Rosomond with my sud- 


ogress. 
of the new building was not forgotten ; and as the work . 


with Rosomond. This, if — 


| 
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den apparition. An abrupt turning in the drive brought 
_ the suddenly full in view of the seaward front toward 
which I had been directed to look fot, the recent additions 


—and there, sure enough, it blazed upon me in dazzling i 


brightness. 


“ I stood still for-a moment, and, as I gazed, a eome:’ 


thing—a strange nervous feeling crept over me—and 
made me withhold my breath, and then draw it hard and 
quick, as, with a forced laogh at my own folly, I was 
again starting. forward. But something stronger than 
myself held nie back, as it were to gaze—to listen——to 
conjecture. -How strange that.all should be so still on 
such a night! So still one might have heard a leaf drop. 
No hum of voices, not a foot-fall, not a hoof-stamp, from 
-  gtabling or office. No strain of music, no sounds of re- 
. -velry from that lighted ball-room, where surely the birth- 
gnests were assembled, else wherefore that brilliant 
illamination ? But it was only there—only those three 
long windows. All on either side and above was shrouded 
in darkness, except that from a window on the second 


story, which I knew to be that of Lady de Beauvoir's | 


bed-chamber, the pale sickly rays uf a watchlight played 
on the side wall and the iawn below, in large flickerin 
checkers. 
“Then firet—then first (I never shall that mo. 
ment) crewded into my mind a confused multitude of 
fearful imaginings, all—all connected with those funeral 
——, I had noted so carelessly in the engrossing 
acl of my own impatient gladness. My-father : 
my dear father! My kind uncle, and Lady de Beauvoir ! 
~—(Tnever felt till then how weil I loved her)—and Roso- 
mond! sweet, dear Rosomond !—Oh ! but to know they 
were all safe and weil !—and if they were not so, why 
should that reom be lit as for a festival? I shuddered 
at my. theaght’s inward whisper: but nerving myself to 
confront the trath, was nee bounding orward, when 
my steps were impeded by some living creature that 
against me with a low whine of recognition, and 
licked my face and hands with affectionate welcome, as, 
pre Fah I felt the glossy head, and long silken 
ears of Maren, Rosomond’s pet spaniel. Taking it in my 
arms £ would faye proceeded, but the little creature 
. struggled to get loose, and, when I set it down, barked 
and. whined, and intercepted my progress with such sin. 
lar pertinacity, as to make me sensible of its desire to 
ad me straight across the awn to the illuminated win- 
dows, frou which I guessed it had issued on scenting my 
by its wonderfully acute instinct. ‘Be it so, 
arco?! I mentally ejaculated, ‘lead me then at once. 
These horrid doubts will be dispelled or confirmed by 
ene glance through those lighted windows.’ But as I 
them, following the little spanicl’s eager lead, 
I perceived that the white blinds of all were lowered to 
the ground, and, though the middle one stood ajar, no 
sound proceeded thence—all within was still, was silent 
‘as the grave. The grave !—Oh God! that thought 
struck te my heart. But there was no time to hesitate— 
te recollect—to man myself. Marco look round as if in- 
iting me to fallow, and, slipping through the half closed 
_ window, diepilaced the blind as he did so, and I caught 
‘mm glimpse of——i scarce knew what, but it froze my 
heart's blood, and yet nerved me to a strange rigidity of 


“I caught the closing blind. The next moment I had 
‘crossed the threshold, and stood as if turned to marble 
iin the fall ghastly glare of a profusion of immense wax- 
Tights, set round a long and lofty apartment hang with 

jack, at the upper end of whieh (the only umshrouded 
wbject) hung the splendidly framed portrait of a beautiful 
girl, and upon a bier, immediately beneath that picture, 
stood a coffin half covered with its flowing pall” 

Mr. Faulknet paused for a moment, overpowered by 
wivid recollection. Not a word was uttered by either of 
shis sympathising hearers, but a half-suppressed sob 
theaved Resomond’s besom, and Lucy (stilled by profound 
ofeeling) pressed her lips softly to her father’s hand, as she 
gat on the lew-ottoman at his feet. Fondly returning his 
daughter’s caress, Mr. Faulkner resumed, “ You now sce, 
omy dear children, and you especially, my volatile Lucy, 
‘by what an awful lesson your father was early and se- 
wercly taught, that it becomes not mortal manto lay down 
plans for the future, without the submissive referential 
sclause—this er that will i do, if it be God's pleasure.” 
ot Beside that coffin my father stood with folded arms, 
iin profound contemplation. My poor uncle feant on the 
side, hatf embracing it with one arm, while his 
thin white locks siivered the pall, on which ‘his face was 
‘buried. The slight noise 1 made on entering startled the 
‘silent mourners. My father, witha broken exclamation, 
stepped toward me with outstretched hands; but my poor 
“uncle, only lifting up his head for a moment, let it fall 
sagain upon that sad resting-place, uttering, in a half- 

red woice—t Here Frank ! here dies my Rose.’ 

“Sacred be the remembrance of his sorrows. The 
light of his lite was indeed for ever quenched; but only 
‘that a heavenly day-spring might dawn upon the dark- 
rened horizon, The bereaved father bowed his head with. 
rout a murmur to the Almighty will, ‘1 am a sinful 
man, O Lord! was his firet heart-wrung cry when the 
‘stroke fell that made bim childless; and when the sharp 
sagony had passed away, giving place to that-calia abiding 
‘sorrow which hearkens.childlike to ‘ the still small voice,’ 
he roused himself'to support his more feeble partner— 
the far more pitiable parent of their lost darling, for she, 
poor woman! wept on unceasingly, mourning “as one 
who would not be.comforted;; and, broken in heart and 
‘constitution, followed ‘her daugtiter within ithe twelve 
smorths to the vault.af the De Beauvoirs. There also, 
with those so dear to tim in life, my good uncle has long 
rested ; but he survived them many years, living to the 
atmoet verge of man's~ fourscore years and ten? diving 
no useless of waavailing sorrow.ar worldly forgetful. 
ness, byt so‘ redeeming thetime; still added to days ; 
80 enduring the + chastening of the Lord,’ that though his 
Aying eyes were closed by so dear filial hand, the holy 
Aew of orphans’ tears, of the ‘fatherless and the widow,’ 
fell upon his grave; and a few hours before bis spirit 

tied, grasping the hands of the beloved brother, the 
lifelong friend, the faithful counsellor (faithful to the 
last) who had just administered to him ‘ the cup of salva- 
tion? he breathed out bis deeply grateful assuranee, that 
it was ‘ good for him to have been afflicted,” that * the 
og of his eyes’ had been removed fiom him in mercy, 


* God, to save the father, took the child.’ ” 


From Frazer's Magazine for June. © 
MYSTERIOUS BACHELOR. 


CHAPTER. I. 


‘The small town of Magglewell consists of one irregu- 
far strect, with three or four insignificant Janes branching 
therefrom at right angles, and its population is about 
fifteen hundred; but the old folks aver that it. for- 
merly contained double that number, and was a place of 
considerable traffic. Among the evidences of former 
prosperity was a family mansion, called Lark Hall, si- 
tuated at the outskirts of the upper side of the town, 
between it and the London road; which latter formerly 


passed through the main street, but now rans by, at the . 


distance of half a mile,'in order to save a “ down-hili” 
and an “ up-bill” to the increased number of coaches. 
The principal inn was near the bottom of the principal 
atreet, and ‘distinguished by a swingeing, swinging, 
creaking, fampant white horse, with owing mane and 
tail, all so maguificently displayed upon a black ground 
as to cause him sometimes to be taken for the monarcir 


of quadrapeds. Over the door was tu be seen, in moderate | 
letters, the 


name of mine bost— Jeremiah Brown, 


. that—puff—he— puff—is—puff—well, 


licensed,” &c. &c.; and there was a huge, old-fashioned 
bow-window, thrown forward on either side: that on 
the right appertaining to a room called “ the house,” for 
the use of the commoner sort of people; while that on 
the left, being decked with green canvass blinds, denoted 
the “ club-room.” 

This latter was furnished with arm-chairs, and small 
and large tables, and decorated with glazed prints repre- 
senting Lord Nelson's funeral car, the battle of Trafalgar, 
the Babes in the Wood, the Priocess Charlotte, Prince 
Blucher, Sterne’s Maria, Christian-and Christiana going 
up the Hill Difficulty, and the Duke of Wellington. 

It was Saturday evening, or club-night. A large table 
stood in the centre of the room, the floor was nicely 
sanded, and the magnates of Magglewell began, as they 
termed it, to “tuurble in.” Dr. Smith, the apothecary, 
&c., took his seat at one side of the fire-place: and Mr. 
Simkins, the lawyer, at the other. Then came Mr. 
Jones, the mason and bricklayer; Mr. Williams, the 
schoolmaster and parish clerk; and Mr. Humphries, the 
exciseman. 

“* So, Lark Hall is either let or sold, at last: which is 
it?” enquired the doctor. 

“ Sold, I belicve, at the Auction-mart in London,” re- 
plied the lawyer. 

“ To some rich citizen I hope,” said the bricklayer, 
rubbing his hands. “ It’s shockingly out of repair. But, 
here comes neighbour Spriggs; 1 dare say he can tell us 
all about it.” 

Now, Mr. Titus Spriggs was the “general shop” 
keeper ; and, though in puint of gentility he might not 
rank equal with the lawyer and doctor, he was under- 
stood to be the “ warmest,” and, consequently, was the 
most influential person in the place. Some twenty years 
before, he had married an old-fashioned farmer’s daugh- 
ter, with plain domestic habits and the “ wherewithal to 
make the pot boil;” and ever since he had gone on 
steadily, keeping his business together for the benefit of 
his increasing family. He was a smart little man, with 
a smile always on his face, and a pig-tail whisking be- 
hind. He was neat in his dress, obliging, talkative, and 
somewhat facetious behind the counter, and a “ dear lover 
of news”—that is to say, the news of Magglewell : for of 
politics, since the termination of the war, he took no heed; 
7” left them, as he said, “ to those who could understand 
them.” 

Scarcely had he taken his seat in the club-room, ere 
he was asked if he had heard any thing of the buyer or 
lessee of Lark Hall? “ Yes,” said he, jerking back his 
pigtail with the right forefinger, and raising himself up- 
right in his chair, while he held a pipe in his left hand, 


“after the fashion of a yard measure; ‘“* Yes,—ahem! A 


capital thing for the town, I expect. Thank you for the 
tobacco, Master Humphries. It’s sold out and out— 
money down—land and all—right up to the London road 
—six thousand, six hundred, and fifty pounds—dirt 
cheap! If I hadn’t had such a family——Well, well, 
as one makes one’s bed one must lie on it. However, 
the main thing is——” 

Here he stopped, and began to fill his pipe, while he 
cast a jokish glance round at each of his neighbours, 
evincing clearly the enjoyment he felt at their impatience. 

“ Well, what is the main thing ?” enquired the doctor. 

“ Ahem!” said Mr. Titus Spriggs, “ the main thing 
is — bring me a pint of ale, Betsey !—the main thing is 
that” (here he went through the process of lighting his 
pipe, as he continued)—* the main thing is—puff, puff— 

won’t— puff— 
keep you in—puff, puff—in suspense; but he is—puff 
—rich—eh ?—puff—what do you think of that? and— 
puff—he is—puff, puff—coming down to—puff—live 
here. Ay, tolive here! What do you think of that, my 
merry men all? Ay, you may well stare; but it’s as true 
as gospel: for I had it from his own man-servant, who 
is come down to-night to sleep in the house, and was at 
my shop just now.” 

This one most interesting topic ocenpied the attention 
of all. There was much wondering about what sort of 


-man the new comer was, and each of the company pri- 


vately built for himself a castle in the ‘uir. 

“ The old servant is a shy chap,” continued Mr. Titus 
Spriggs. “ All I could get out of him was, that his mas- 
ter and he had been abroad together; and when I asked 
him if there would be many in family he laughed, and 
said, ‘ You'll soon see that when once we get fairly in.’ 
And so he avuided answering my questions; till I thought 
to myself that I should have plenty of other opportunities, 
and so it wasn’t worth while to run the risk of setting 
his back up at first going off. He seems a queer, dry 
old chap ; but I shall soon find out his ways, 1 ‘ll war- 
rant.’ 

Here Mr. John Slade, the butcher, * tumbled in ;” and, 
being a plainspoken, rough, laughing fellow, who had con- 
trived to put money in his purse, saluted the club with a 
“ How are ye?” and then said, bluntly, “ 1 ’ve just had 
a new customer—the servant from Lark Hall. Con- 
founded particular! Knows what good meat is, though 
--an old suldier, 1 guess! Going to sleep in the house 
alone to-night. Asked him if he ’d heard it was haunted? 
and he laughed, and said, with all his heart, as he under- 
stood ghosts always brought sheets with them; and a 
pair would be very convenient, as he ’d forgotten to bring 
any. Egad! I hope the place will be inhabited now. 
It’s pretty nigh a dozen years since the ladies’ school 
was broken up, and all on account of the ghost, as far as 
can make out.” 

“ Ay, ay,” observed Mr. Titus Spriggs, drily, “ ghosts 
enough, I'll be bound! Came in the shape of long 
Christmas bills. Well for you that it was just before you 
went into business, or you ’d know more about it! I sent 
in one, 1 know ; and a precious rumpus there was about 


- it—wanted to persuade me that they hadn ’t had half the 


things. Bad managemcnt! Poor things!—very sorry 
sorry for ’em. Up to the piany, and your foreign French 
lingo, and cutting capers, and all that, dare say ; but no 
notion of housekeeping. All left to servants; and that 
won't do, we all know.” 

“They were clever ladies, though,’ observed the 
schvolinaster and parish clerk. “ I was sorry when they 
went, for they were always very agrecable when I used 
to go to give their young ladies lessons in writing. As 
for the house being haunted, 1 wou’t take upon me to 
speuk positive; but this 1 will say, that no Christian as 
he believes his Bible dare to say that it is impossible; 
and what I've heard from good authority an’t to be ac- 
counted for on any rational principles whatever.” 

Hereupon the lawyer professed himself to be a stout 
unbeliever ; then the doctor shook his head, and averred, 
that though he could not credit muny of the tales he had 
heard, yet certainly others had come under his observa. 
tion in which, after making every allowance for optical 
delusion, mental hallucination, &c., enough remained to 
bewilder him exceedingly. 

The question of supernatural appearances being once 


started, it became the subject of the evening’s debate. 


Divers goblin legends and tales of witchcraft were related, 
as usual on such occasions, and with the usual result of 
leaving the minds of the hearers more unsettled than 


-before, and with an additional t tend t 


ward superstition. And with such fcelings the cl bbist 
separated for the night, to go ‘home and relate what the 
had heard to their wives and families; for the proceed- 
ings of that select meeting generally gave a colour to the 
conversation of Magglewell during the following week. 

Thus it happened that the purchaser of Lark Hall, and 
the various ghost stories appertaining to his mansion, 
were spoken of at every fire-side; and there was much 
wondering and guessing whether he would really come 
and reside there, and be able to stand his ground. 

The first question was soon resolved, by the arrival of 
two wagon ioads of furniture from London. . Then 
Came paperhangers and other artists, who, of course, 

6 


visited the White Herse; but none of then knew any 
thing more of the gentleman they were working for than 
that his hame was Bamwell. 

Thus matters went on for three weeks, ond then Jones, 
the bricklayer and mason, was summoned, one Saturday 
evening, to the Hall, to speak to the master thereof, who 
had just arrived from town by one of the coaches, and 
had made his way across his own ground to the house, 
thereby escaping the notice of the townsfolk. 


The club assembled as usual, end waited with anxiety” 


for the return of their architectural member, who did 
not make his appearance till the unusually late hour of 
nine. 
“ Well, what sort of man is he?” “So, he’s come at 
last!” “ Given you a good job, I hope!” “ Come, tell us 
all about it,” were uttered in various directions. 

“ He’s coming to live here, that’s plain enough,” re- 
plied the mason. “A pint of ale, Betsey! And, if he 
goes on as he begins, it will be no bad thing for the 
parish. I’m to build him a new wall along the north 
side of the kitchen garden, and am to look over the roof. 
of the house and make out an estimate; and when that ’s 
done, he says, he shall see how he likes my work, and 
have plenty more for me to do.” 

“ But what sort of man is he?” enquired one of the 
company. 

.“ Why,” replied Jones, “ he’s a——” ‘ 

Here the club-room door was burst open, and the 
butcher’s hoy rushed in, out of breath, to tell his master 
that he was sent for, and must go directly, to Lark Hall, 
to the new squire; and thereupon the butcher swallowed 
the remainder of his pint and withdrew, promising to 
return again, if not detained too long. 

“ Now, Mr. Jones,” said the doctor, “ you were going 
to tell us what kind of man he was.” 

“ Why, as for that,” replied the mason, “ there is 
nothing very particular about him. He an’t a bad-look- 
ing man—not very tall, nor very short. I should think, 
a bit on the wrong side thirty, but not much. He's 
dressed in the fashion, I suppose, with one of your longish 
half and half things, that’s neither a great coat nor a 
little un. Howsomever, he talked very sensible about 
business, and said as I might have money as I wanted 


“ Well, well,” observed the lawyer, “I’m glad to find 
he’s a sensible man. If that’s the case, he’ll only laugh 
about the house being haunted.” 

“ That will not depend altogether on the strength of 
his mind,” said the doctor. “ In cases of hypochondria, I 
have known ——. By the by, I hope he seems in good 
health ?” 

“ As for that,” replied the mason, “I’m no great 
judge, particular by candle-light; but it seemed to meas 
he was rather sallowish.” 

“ Ay, hem,” muttered the doctor; “some trifling af- 
fection of the liver, perhaps. His old servant talked of 
their having been abroad.” 

* That’s a queer old file, that servant of his,” observed 
Mr. Titus Spriggs. “I’ve pumped him in all sorts of 
ways, but can’t get any thing out of him: no more can 
the landlord here, nor any body else.” 

“Can't 1?” exclaimed Jeremiah Brown, who had just 
entered the room. “ Ay, but 1 can though! He was here 
last night, and I got out of him that he ’d been an old sol- 
dier, and served in the Peninslur ; and so has his mas- 
ter too. What d’ye say to that?” 

Both the professional gentlemen were well pleased at 
this intelligence ; and Mr. Spriggs expressed his wonder 
that any get.tleman, who had got plenty of money, should 
be so foolish as to go abroad to be shot at. 

“ I almost suspected as much,” said the mason ; “he’s 
got that commanding sort of way with him, and stood so 
upright, with his hands behind him, while we were 
talking. But I must be off and get to bed, as I mean to 
take one of the first coaches to-morrow, to run upto town 
and have a little chat with a friend in my line in Lon. 
don, about the estimates.” 

Mr. Jones had not been gone long when Mr. Slade, 
the butcher, returned to the club-room, rubbing his hands 
inchigh glee. “ Egad!” cried he; “the new squire’s one 
o’ the right sort! Mutton-chops for supper to-night, and 
a sirloin of beef for dinner to-morrow ; a leg for soup, 
and a round for sulting, and steaks for breakfast !” 

“Ay, ay,” said Mr. Simkins, the lawyer, “ your 
military men know what good living is.” 

“ Military !” exclaimed Slade, langhing; “ he’d cut 
a rum figure for a soldier! He’s more like a bishop, or 
an alderman, with his jolly red nose.” 

“ Red nose !” cried the doctor. ‘“ Why, Jones said he 
was sallowish !” 

“ I don’t know what he may call sallowish,” replied 
the butcher ; “ but the squire’s got more red in his face 
than all of us put together.” 

“Very strange!” “That’s very odd!” said two 
voices at the sume time. 

“ Not a bit!” continued Slade: “it ’s the genuine beef 
and port wine colour. He's brought down a great hamper 
with him, and an old cook who is a deal’ as a post.” 

“ Humph!” ejaculated the lawyer. “ My good friend 
Slade, there is a singular dicrepancy between your evi- 
dence and that of our friend Jones. Will you atlow me 
to ask about what age you suppose the new squire to 
be 

“ Why, as for that,” said the butcher, “ as near as I 
can guess, I shouldn ’t think he could be much short of 
fifty. But I can’t say exactly, because he’s got sucha 
famous corporation of his own, and such a way of stoop- 
ing and Ictting his head fall between his shoulders, that 
maybap he looks older than he is. What are you all 
staring about so? Isn’t that plain enough ?” 

The smokers looked at each other in silent amaze for 
a minute, and then the exciseman observed that it was a 
ruin go, and that it was beyond his art to gauge it. 

“ Worse than one of Euclid’s problems!” said Wil- 
liams, the schoolmaster. 

“"T'would puzzle any judge and jury !” exclaimed Mr. 
Simkins, the lawyer. 

“ Talk of chalk being like cheese !” cried Mr. Titus 
Spriggs. “ Why, one of our friends must have seen the 
ghost, and t’other the squire !” 

“ It is impossible to amalgamate or extract any satis- 
factory result from such heterogeneous and conflicting 
materials,” observed Mr. Smith, the apothecary. 

“ Well,” said the butcher, somewhat testily, “ I don’t 
know what rig you're all up to; but you "Il not persuade 
me that I’ve scen a ghost, I‘can tell you that.” 

“ Don’t be offended, my good fellow !” said the doc- 
tor. “ You shall hear, and then judge for yourself, 
whether our surprise is not natural.” And forthwith he 
repeated whut had been told them by the bricklayer. 

The butcher stared, shrugged up his shoulders, and 
made up his mind that his neighbour Jones had planned 
some surt of hoax. So he contented himself with saying 
that time would show who was right; and, shortly after, 
the club broke up. 

On the following morning, the charch of Magglewell 
was lly well attended ; but the squire’s pew was 
empty. This disappointed all, und excited a prejudice 
against him in the minds of many. He became, conse- 
quently, the topic of conversation ut every early dinner 
table; and, in their aflerndon walks, the natives gave a 
preference that day to going up-hill, and so passed in 
front of Lark Hall. But the owner thercof was not visi- 
ble, though his presence was clearly indicated by the 
smoke cheerfully ascending from the kitchen chimneys. 


CHAPTER II. 


Spring, summer, and autumn, had passed away, and 
still the mystery attending the purchaser of Lark Hall 
remmined unraveled. Great alterations, however, had 
been made in and about the place itself, A high wall 


was built along the road side, making the garden quite 
private. A gate had been erected at the extremity of the 
estate in the high London road, from whence a footpath, 
with trees planted on either side, was constructed to the 
home’ pleasure-ground. Jones, the mason, had sent in 
his estimate for repairing the roof, &c.; and his contract 
was agreed to by a letter sent to the old man-servant, 
who also paid the money, and took a receipt when the 
work was finished. The-gardens and pleasure-grounds 
also were put into perfect order, under the superintend- 
ence of a Scotish gardener, who took up his residence in 
a small adjoining cottage. j 
During these operations many of the poor were em- 
loyed, and, of course, the parish derived considerable 
nefit. Then the arrival of sundry pipes of wine gave 

promise of good house-keeping at some future day; and 
perhaps the Magglewellites ought to have beer content. 
to wait the event, without troubling their heads about, 
the age, stature, and complexion, of the new squire. But. 
the spirit of enquiry had gone forth among them, and the 
mystery of his different appearance to Messrs. Jones and 
Slade had been talked over and over, both in private cir- 
cles and at the club, but in vain. They were both posi- 
tive, and once were on the point of rationally settling the 
question by fighting it out with their fists, but were pre-. 
vented by thcir wives; who were both convinced that 
there was “something more than natural in the busi- 
ness.” 

This belief was spreading rapidly among the natives, 
when Jeremiah Brown, the landlord of the White Horse, 
one day contrived to get old Ned Stiff, the old suldier, into 
an unusually communicative mood. They had been 
talking of the various improvements about the Hall, and 
the man at last said, 

“ Well, I hope master’ll enjoy himself when he comes 
down again.” 

“ Now or never,” thought mine host. ‘I’ve asked 
the Scotish gardener, but he never saw his master ; and 
the old woman can’t hear a word ? so, here goes!” And 
he said, in an off-hand way, “ He's a very good-looking 
man, I understand—as tall as you are, and looks like an 
officer ?” 

Now, Ned Stiff stood five feet ten inches in his shoes, 
and had served in the light company, and was yet as up- 
right as a halbert. ‘There was nothing indicative of age 
about him but his face, which was weather-beaten, and 
shriveled about the mouth after a whimsical fashion ; for 
the aperture being naturally small, and pluced under a 
nose of formidable prominency, it was very difficult to 
ascertain when his risible muscles were in action. 

“ As for what my master looks like,” said he, “I’m 
no great judge; but I can tell you this, that he’s a good 
bit taller sometimes than he is at others.” 

These words were uttered slowly and seriously, as if 
expressing nothing uncommon. 

“ What do you mean ? How can that be ?” exclaimed 
the landlord. 

“ It’s a way he has,” observed the veteran, calmly. 
“ Indeed, he changes so much every now and then, that 
I shouldn ’t know him, if he didn ’t tell me who he was.” 

“Come, come, that won’t do!” said the landlord; 
“ that ’s what I call coming the old soldier, and cramming 
one with a vengeance !” 

“ Well, you'll see,” replicd Stiff, lighting his pipe de. 
murely. 

“ Let me once catch sight of him,” said Boniface, 
“ and if I don’t know him again, I’m a Dutchinan, that’s. 
all!” 

“ T°ll bet you a pot of beer youll be bothered as well 
as the rest,” said the old soldier. 

“ Done!” cried the taker; and “ Done!” cried the 
better. And then, as other customers came in, the con- 
versation was changed ; and then Ned Stiff threw down 
his halfpence and walked off, stately and slowly, as if 
going to parade. 

“ What the old chap can mean, I can’t think,” solilo- 
quised mine host. However, keep it to myself till 
next club-night, and then, just as they're breaking up, 
I'll pop in; and the dickens is in it if it won't bring 
glasses, or pints, all round.” 

This tradesmanlike resolution was duly carried into 
effect, to the extreme beWildcrinent of the clubbites; who, 
afler an unusually long sitting, unanimously agreed that 
there must be something very extraordinary about the 
new squire. 

‘Thus, the mystification at Magglewell continued to 
increase, and curiosity had attained to a painful height, 
when Ned Stiff’s purchases and orders to the butcher, 
baker, &c., indicated that his master might be hourly 
expected, 

‘Ihe days were now short, and candles were just 
lighted in the general shop of Mr. Titus Spriggs, when a 
stranger entered somewhat hastily, and asked, “ Sell tea,” 
here—eh ?” He was apparently about thirty years of age, 
very thin, quick and jerking in his manner, and, as he 
spake, cast his eyes round in all directions, as though 
marveling at the variety of articles exposed for sale. 

Mr. ‘Titus Spriggs answered his question in the affir- 


mative, produced his cunisiers, and began to expatiate on 
the quaiities of his tea. 
“ Ay, ay,” said the stranger, briskly, “ dare say’ts 


very good! Proof of pudding in onnng, ee h. Don’t 
know me, suppose? How should you? Lark Hall. Know 
one another better soon. Send up a pound of green. 
Stupid fellow, Stiff! forgot that. Don’t like black. Your 
name, Spriggs, eh ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Titus, speaking somewhat nervously, 
and opening his eyes wider than usual; for he was 
greatly disconcerted at finding the squire so very different 
from either of the descriptions given by his neighbours. 

“ Well, well,” continued the stranger, “ dure say shall 
want some more o’ your things. Just arrived—no time 
to look about me yet. Step up between cight and nine, 
will ye? There—that’s all. Good b’ye!” And, making 
a sort of pirouette, he whisked out of the shop. 

“ A military man! an alderman !” muttered the shop- 
kveper. “ More like a mountebank, to my thinking!” 
And then, after weighing off the pound of tea, he went 
to report what had occurred to his spouse; with whom 
he was yet chatting when Mr. Smith, the apothecary, 
made his appearance, in high spirits. 

* Well, ductor, how are you? Glad to see you,” said 
Titus. “I was just thinking about you. We've had 
the new squire here, and 1 can’t think what Jones or 
Slade could be thinking about os 

“ Nor I neither!” exclaimed the apothecary ; “for he 
has but just left me. Bless my heart! why he's a nice, lit- 
tle, compact, rosy-fuced fellow, as ever 1’d wish to see !” 

“ Not so little, neither!” suid Spriggs. “ And as for 
rosy, I can’t say as that struck me. But what a way he 
has of jerking himself about! Did ye mind that? Egad! 
he quite danced himself out of the shup.” 

“ That’s strange!” observed the doctor. “ There is 
certainly something affected—I could almost say, ef- 
feminate—in his manners; but as for dancing, I really 
should not have suspected him of‘that, particularly as he 
fancies himself an invalid. He complained of weakness, 
and want of spirits, and so on: but it’s all nervous fancy. 
However, if people will be physicked, whut can one do? 
I shall send him a draught or two that can’t do him any 
harm, but the contrary. Indeed, most people would have 
better health if they took a gentle aperient now and then, 
when they fancy themselves quite well, instead of waiting 
till the system becomes clogged, and violent remedies are 
absolutely necessary.” 

* Physic! nervous! humph! Effeminate !” murmured 
Titus Spriggs. “ Can't make head nor tail of it! Humph! 
How was he dressed ?” 

“In black,” replied the apothecary. 

“ Black!” cried the shopkeeper. “ Why, then it’s 
somebody else ! He had on a lightish, fawn-co!oured coat, 
when he was here, not half an hour ago.” 
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‘WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


‘* That’s impossible!” exclaimed Mr. Smith; “ for he 

ee ony this moment at your door, and walked on to 
- a Bad 

Other points of comparison were equally unsatisfactory. 
It seemed that they could not both have seen the real 
squire; nor was the visiter of either at all like the persons 
described by Jones or Slade. Poor Mrs. Spriggs had re- 
course to her smelling-bottle, and insisted upon it that 

_ Titus should not go to the hall till daylight. 

The parlour in which they were sitting was at the back 
of the shop, and scarcely had she uttered this interdict 
when her eldest boy, who had been sent to carry the tea 
home, rushed in, pale and trembling. 

“ What’s the matter, Titus ?” cried his mother. 

- “Qh, Lor’! oh, Lor’! What shall I do?” blubbered 

the youth; and, for some minutes, nothing more satis- 

factory could be extracted from him. At length it came 

out, that, after delivering the tea to the old deaf cook, he 

was returning through the court, and saw a tall figure in 

_ glide from a dark corner toward the back of the 
use. 

“ The pure effect of imagination !” observed the doctor. 

“ Ay, ay,” said the draper; “nothing more. This 
comes of talking about ghosts till you think you see ’em.” 

Mrs. Spriggs, however, shook her head, and proceeded 
to comfort young Titus with a glass of her home-made. 

As their conversation could not well be resumed before 
the terrified boy, the two friends agreed to go and call 


_ upon neighbour Jones, the bricklayer, to compare notes. 


They were received in the asual neighbourly way ; but 


juad scarcely taken their seats, when their host informed 


them that he had received a summons to wait upon the 
new squire, at eight o’clock. “ Another good job, I 
hope,” he added, rubbing his hands. “Good pay, too: 
that I know by experience ; and that’s. the main thing, 
no matter whether a man’s sallow or red-faced then. 
But, however, now he is come, youll soon see I was 
right.” 

The two guests, after a few humphs, each proceeded 
to tell his own tale, to the especial wonder of their host ; 
and then, though with small hopes of elucidating the 
subject, they sent for neighbour Slade, the butcher, who 
came forthwith; and, as he entered the room, cried ex- 
ultingly, 

“ Well, he’s come down at last! We shall see who’s 
right now. Lots of meat I’ve sent in this last week. 
Am to go up to the hall at quarter past eight, to be paid, 
1 suppose. He’s sent for Williams, too. I wonder 
what he can want with him!” 

“ Under these circumstances,” observed the doctor, de- 
murely, “I do not think it worth while to go on with 
our discussion, as every thing must be cleared up soon. 
You will all see the squire again, and I shall call upon 
him to-morrow morning, to enquire how he is in health.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said his masonic host, “no use bothering 
ourselves about such nonsense. The money’s the thing, 
after all, and he’s good pay. So, come, I think you ‘ll 
have no call to find fault with my tap. That’s right, 


Sally! Come, gentlemen.” And forthwith he proceeded - 


to the exercise of his hospitable duties; and nothing more 
was said of the mysterious squire till the clock struck 
eight, when the little party broke up. 

“I must just step home first,” said Titus Spriggs. 
And off he walked, to consult with his spouse about the 
propriety of keeping his appointment; while Jones and 
Slade proceeded direct to the hall. 

There they were ushered by old Ned Stiff into a par- 
lour, where they found mine host of the White Horse, 
Williams, the parish clerk and schoolmaster, and Hum- 
phries, the exciseman, already in waiting. 

“Master won't keep you waiting long, I dare say,” 
said the old soldier; “though I a’nt quite certain, for 
he’s got Mr. Simkins with him, and your lawyers are 
desperate long-winded sometimes. But he'll get rid of 
him as spon as he can, and told me to take care of you. 
So, there, help yourselves. ‘There's a bottle of gin, and 
sugar, and cold water; and that kettle’s full on the fire. 
But I mast go,as we've no other servant yet but me and 
old Nanny ; and so I’ve plenty to do.” And forthwith 
he left them. 

“Come,” exclaimed mine host of the White Horse, 
“ the squire isn’t quite a skinflint, at any rate; so I‘il 


» just drink his good health.” And he began “ brewing,” 


as he termed inixing a glass of greg. His neighbours 
speedily followed so laudable an example, and sat enjoy- 
ing themselves as well as they could under their anxiety 
at being about to be introduced into the presence of one 
concerning whom they had heard such contradictory 
accounts, 

We must now shift the scene to another parlour, to 
which they were ively ducted by old Ned 
Stiff; who, on opening the door to each, said, “ You ‘Il 
find master there.” 


CHAPTER III. 


The porlour into which our Magglewellites were suc- 
cessively introduced, was a small, well furnished room, 
connected with a larger by folding-doors ; against which 
was placed a lofty screen, to keep off the draught of air. 
A table wus drawn near the fire, and covered with a 
dessert, wines, spirit-flasks, and glasses of various dimen- 
sions; and, facing each other, sat Mr. Simkins, the law- 
yer, and a gentleman about thirty years of age, neither 
tall nor short, of an agreeable countenance and manner, 
and withal of a somewhat military air. 

“ Therefore, sir,” said he, referring to their previous 
conversation, which it is not necessary to detail, “ there- 
fore, my good sir, as you were the professional gentleman 
employed when the muney was borrowed on the estate 
by its late possessors, it appears to me that you are the 

t person to wait apon your own clients again, and 
tell them that I wish to pay off the mortgage, and I don’t 
care how soun; for, to tell you a secret-——” here he 
smiled, as he continued: “the fact is, my good sir, I am 
anxious to have the little property clear of every incum- 
brance; though, perhaps, you will think I aim taking an 
odd way of doing so, when I tell you that I am going to 
be married.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Mr. Simkins. “I am most 
happy to hear it. Our poor town has long wanted a 
respectable, influential, resident family. I wish you and 
your amiable lady many years of happiness, sir !”" 

“Thank you, Mr. Simkine ; thank you!” replied the 
Prospective bridegroom. “I’ve no f hart we shall do 
very well when once we get settled, but at present I’m 
sadly hurried. So many people to see! There are six 
or seven waiting now, I understand ! 

At this hint the lawyer prepared to withdraw. 

“y do not like the idea of thas driving you away,” 
said his host, gaily rising; “but we shall see more o} 
each other soon, [ trust:” and he rang the bell. And 
thereupon Ned Stiff made his appearance, and Mr. Sim- 

ins was shown out at the front door, with due respect. 

“It is your turn now, Master Jones,” said the veteran, 
a few minutes after, to the bricklayer; and forthwith 
Master Jones rose up, and was conducted to the parlour, 
where he found a short, stout gentleman, about forty 
years of age, and half as many stone weight, sitting alone 
at the well-garnished table. 

“Sorry I kept you waiting, neighbour,” said he: 
“ lawyers’ business always tedious, though. Sit down, 
will you? Onr affuir’s soon settled. Perfectly satis- 
fied with what you've done. Been paid, haven't you ? 
What are you gaping about the room for? Don’t see 
any thing wanting in your line here, do ye ?” 

“No, sir,” stammered the bewildered mason; “but I 
thought—I thought the squire was here.” 

“What squire?” asked the stout gentleman, with a 
look of surprise. “ Who could you expect to see hiere but 
me, when I sent for you?” ' 

“You, sir!” exclaimed Jones. 


‘conductor, as they went alung the passage. 


“ Yes. “Who else could you expect to sce in my house? 
Why, you look as if you were dreaming! But, come, 
to business !—I’ve no time to lose. Here’s the plan of 
a lodge, which I mean to have built on the side of the 
London road. Look it over carefully, and make your 
own calculations ; and then let me know what you can 
complete it for. There, put it in your pocket—that’s all 
I have tosay. Ever so many people to talk to to-night !” 
And he pulled the bell-rope for Stiff, who stalked gravely 
in, and stood erect, waiting for orders. “Show this good 
man out,”. said the stout gentleman, “and then send up 
one of the others. Good night, Master Jones. Let me 
have your estimate, all fairly written—same as last time 
—any day within the uext fortnight. Good night.” 

“ Who is that gentleman ?” stammered Jones to his 
“ He can’t 
be the father of t’ other—he a’nt old enough.” 

“ I thought you’d seen master before,” observed Stiff, 
demarely, as he was opening the front door. 

“They can’t be both masters !”’ said Jones. 

“ Both ! exclaimed Stiff. “ Bah! I suppose you ’vc 
been taking a glass too much, and see double ; for there 
was nobody else in the room. But, however, you heard 
what he said; so I must show up the butcher, and can't 
stand talking here.” And he shut the door hastily. 

Slade, the butcher, was the next person that entered 
the parlour ; and, being prepared to see his former rubi- 
cund customer, felt greatly surprised to find himself in 
the presence of a rakish-looking youth, dressed in the 
extreme of the fashion, who accosted him in a drawling 


tone. 

“ We—ell, ho—onest ma—an! Oh, ah! the bu—u— 
utcher, I see. Sha—an’t detain ye; meat ve—e—ry. good. 
Old Ned pays ye—eh? All reg’lar, hope. To—old him 
to be so. Hark ye, my fine fellow! shall wa—ant a 
pro—digious lot o’ beef at Christmas. You may pu—ut 
me by a—a ha—a—alf ox, at least. The—ere, that’s 
all I have to—o say. You ma—ay go. Oh, ah! stop— 
forgot the bell.” And be pulled the rope without rising, 
and again in came old oo “ Le—et the bu—-utcher out, 
Stiff, will ye,” yawned the youth. 
nat Suppose that’s the son,” said Slade. “ Eh? Master 

i 

“ITe’s the son of his father, I suppose,” replied the 
old soldier; but who his father is, is more than I can tell, 
for I never saw him: I’m sure of that. 

“ Why, who was the old gentleman, then, that I saw 
with the jolly red——?” 

“ Bah!” cried Stiff; “you’re enough to drive one 
crazy, all of you! Can’t you be content to tuke your 
orders and get your msaoy Here was Jones, just now, 
wanted me to stop gossiping at the door, too. I can’t 
think what’s come to ye all! But I’ve no time now, 
and you know I haven't; so be off, will ye?” And again 
he closed the front door. 

The next scene in the parlour was between Williams, 
the parish clerk and schoolmaster, and.a very serious- 
looking, pale-faced gentleman, dressed in black, who sat 
at the table, erect in his chair, and, in a hollow voice, 
spake slowly to the following effect. 

“Ahem! You are the parish clerk, my man tells me.” 

Here Williams stammered an affirmative, but was 
checked by a solemn waving of the hand on the part of 
the previous speaker, who thus continued : 

.“T am a man of few words, my friend—very few : the 
fewer the better. Hem! I know your character: in- 
deed I have made it my business to enquire into the 
character of all the parishioners. Ahem! You are a 
responsible and trustworthy individual, I know; and so, 
ahem! as it is my intention to give certain musical in- 
straments for your singing gallery, I think you will be 
the fittest person to have the custody thereof. Hem! 
Don't reply : I don’t like to be inferrupted. Hem! But 
there is one thing in which you must excuse me. T[ un- 
derstand that Humphries, the exciseman, is your priuci- 
pal singer; therefore I shall entrust certain books of 
church music to his keeping, and I trust that you will 
not be offended thereat, but both unite your endeavours, 
so that the choral part of the service (to which both I 
and my intended wife are particularly partial) may be 
hereafter conducted with efficiency and proper solemnity. 
1 look upon the office of parish clerk to be one of consi- 
derable importance. Hem! ‘The church prayers, which 
1 hope I estee:n as I ought, are but things of yesterday 
when compared with the Psalms; and it appears to me, 
that as they are so ancient, and were, moreover, written 
by a king, it is our bounden duty when we do introduce 
them, to do so in an effective style. Be that your task, 
my good friend. {am sorry to say”—here he shook his 
shead dolefully—“ very sorry to say, that I have heard 
them sung ere now in a most inharmonious and even 
ludicrous fashion. Pr’ythee, let us not suffer such pro- 
fanation in Magglewell.” 

“No fear of that, your honour,” said the delighted 
Williams. “There isn’t a set of singers within twenty 
miles can match us as it is, though we’ve only got a 
bass viol, a serpent, and a violin.” And then he went 
on to describe, with some prolixity, their triumphant 
performance of the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” and divers of 
Handel’s and other well-known pieces. 

To all this the serious-looking gentleman “did seriously 
incline” for some minutes; and then, observing that he 
had yet several persons to see on business, dismissed the 
gratified clerk, with an intimation that he would shortly 
take an opportunity of hearing the singers, and perhaps 
join them in a chorus. Stiff was then summoned as 
before, and ordered to show in the exciseman. 

“ Well,” said Williams, in his way to the front door, 
“we've got something like @ squire now! The New- 
town chaps will be ready to bite their tongues off when 
they hear of this! I wonder what instruments he ’ll 
give us! Do you know? I’d a great mind to ask him; 
only he’s got sach a serious way with him, and says he 
doesn’t like talking. 

“ No more do I,” said Ned Stiff, holding the front door 
open; “ at least, not no®, when 1 ’ve so much to do. So, 
brush, will ye! You heard what he said.” 

Humphries, the exciseman, now entered the parlcur, 
where he found a very thin gentleman, about thirty years 
of age, with a cast of drollery in his small-featured coun- 
tenance. He was dressed in a blue coat with yellow but- 
tons, a scarlet waistcoat edged with fur, and light drab 
pantaloons ; and, while speaking, his legs, arms, head 
and body were in constant motion. 

“Ha, ha!” cried he, as the gauger entered; “it's 
you, is it, Master Humphries? So, you are one of the 
psalm-smiters, eh? Not a tub-orator, hope, eh? Like 
the inside of that best,eh? Ha, ha! So do I. Suppose 
you can sing a good rattling song, as well as show the 
white of your eyes, eh ?” 

Now the excisemnan, having been shifted*from place to 
place in the exercise of his calling, had, as he conceived, 
“ seen the world,” and, consequently, prided himself on 
his knowledge of centind Om, to use his own expres- 
sion, he “saw, with half an eye,” what sort of person he 
had to deal with, and resolved to fall in with his humour. 
Accordingly he replied, that they sometimes got up a 
catch at each other's houses, and at the club. 

“Oho!” exclaimed the gentleman in blue; “a club, 
eh! That's your sort! Merry men all, | hope! How 
are you off for pretty girls? Get up a dance now and 
then, I hope!” And, without waiting for a reply, he 
jumped out of his chair, and began to caper about the 
room. 

“Why no, sir,” replied the astounded exciseman, “I 
can’t say as we does much in that line; but, perhaps 
your honour would give us a lift, and put us in the way.” 

“That's what I will, my buck !” cried the caperer. 
“Come, give us your hand!” And, suiting the action 
to the word, he seized upon the bewildered ganger, and 
led him in a dance round the room, erying, “ Hold up 


your head! Jump! Caper! Higher! Do you call that 
7 


dancing? Doas I do!” &c. &c., till his soméwhat cor- 
pulent pupil was brought to “a stand-still” for want of 
breath. “Ay, ay,” he then said; “see you're not used 
to Ry is plain enough. Why, I could go on so all 
night! 
I sent for you about. But that’s always the way when I 
once begin chattering. Never could be steady, and stick 
to one thing !—Never shall! I’1n going to send you some 
musical instruments—must try and make up something 


. like a band. You and old Squaretoes, the psalm-singer, 


consult together, and let me know what you want. I 
spoke to hin about it just now. You may twiddle and 
snuffle away with ’em at chureh, if you like; but that’s 
out of my way, quite. All I want of you is to get your- 
selves perfect in country-dances and a set of quadrilles, 
that I°ll send you; and then, when Christmas comes, 
Lal, lal, de ral,” (here he recommenced his capers,) * Lal, 
lal, fal de riddle la! We'll see what you are made of, 
and show you a thing or two. Yes, yes, my boy! I 
mean to astonish the natives.” And he concluded with 
a somerset, head over heels, which bronght him close to 
his visiter; before whom he stood erect, exclaiming, 
“ What do you think of that ?” 

The exciseman was too much amazed to find a ready 
reply, and began rubbing his eyes, as though doubtful of 
their evidence. 

“ Well,” resumed his entertainer, “ you dance off now, 
for I've ever so muny more people to see;” and he pulled 


“the bell for Stiff, at whose appearance he dismissed his 


visiter, with half a dozen profound bows and fantastical 
grimaces; which, if possible, increased his bewilderment. 

“ Your master’s a ram un,” quoth Humphries to Ned, 
in the passage. 

“ Ay, and so am I, as they say,” replied Stiff. “ Like 
master, like man.” 

“Is he always in this way ?” asked the exciseman. 

“No,” said Ned, drily; “he a’nt in this way now: 
for this is the way out, you see; and, there—the door ’s 
open; so march, will you, for I can’t be bothered with 
questions now.” And again, in a Ceberus-like fashion, 
he closed the front door. 

While these interviews were in progress, mine host of 
the White Horse had been “ making himself at home,” 


according to old Ned’s instructions ; and, as he had not” 


been unusually abstemious during the earlier part of the 
day, was waxing merry when he received his summons 
to attend the squire. 

On entering the parlour, he saw at the table a tall, stout, 
athletic, elderly gentleman, dressed in an immense blue 
military frock, embellished with a multitude of black silk 
frogs, tassels, &c. 

“ He’s an officer, sure enough!” thought the landlord. 
“ My eyes! what a face! It’s like a full moon, only for 
the colour.” 

“Come, Master Boniface, be seated, will you!” cried 
the gentleman. “I want to see what you’re like. Help 
yourself, will ye !” and he pushed a decanter across the 
table. “There, that’s a clean glass. Come, come, none 
of your confounded ceremony! Leave that to your tea- 
drinkers. Come, what are you gaping about? One 
would think you were the old one, and I'd offered youa 
bottle of holy-water.” ~ 

“Thank your honour, you’re very kind,” stammered 
Jcremiah Brown. “ But, you see, 1’ve just been taking 
a glass of grog, as old Stiff——” 

“Oh! you prefer spirits, eh?” observed his host. 
“ Very well, here they are, of all sorts. Mix for your- 
self, and 1’ll take a tumbler with you, as soon as I’ve 
finished this bottle, for I don’t like heel-taps.”* 

“ Hamph !” thought Brown, “ this ’Il be a longish job, 
then; for the decanter isn’t half out.” So he “ brewed,” 


as he was desired, muttering, at the same time, something 


about being sorry to give so much trouble. 
“ Bah!” exclaimed the great man; “one would think 
‘ou were a boarding-school miss, instead of a landlord. 
at isn’t half a glass! Fill it up with brandy, unless 
you mean to have a fit of the mulligrubs. Zeunds! Ill 
have no milk-and-water ways here! Pass me one of those 
tumblers, will ye! There, that’s better, I hate these 
little thimble-glasses—one can’t taste the wine. Well, 
here ’s luck to you and your ramping, flying dragon, 
lion, or horse, or whatever you call it!” And, having 
filled the tumbler to the brim, he tossed it off at a 
draught. 

“ Well,” thought Boniface, “if he can stand that, he 
can stand any thing! But, howsomever, I must do the 
genteel thing, I suppose.” So he got upon his legs, and 
“returned thanks for the honour done him” and the 
White Horse, and finished by wishing the squire health 
and happiness for many years; and then, warmed by the 
trepidation of speaking in such augast presence, and ex- 
cited by example, he manfully tossed off his rummer 
likewise, as the most approved method of doing “ the gen- 
teel thing.” 

Wien he had recovered from a fit of coughing, he was 
much surprised to find that his host had again helped 
himself, and the remnant in the decanter looked exceed- 
ingly small. 

“ Brew again, quick!” said the gigantic wine-bibber : 
“or take a glass of short. Something stuck in your 
throat, that’s all. I shall join you in a few minutes, for 
I’m very partial to a friendly glass of grog. Brandy and 
water Settles the wine, and agrees with me better than 
any thing else. Besides, this”—and he emptied the re- 
mainder into his tumbler—“ this is only the second bot- 
tle I’ve had to-day, for I never reckon the whitewash; 


- so I really begin to want something.” 


“ Humph !” thought Boniface, “he’s a good un, at 
any rate; though I don’t exactly take that for gospel. 
Howsomever, when he begins to go to brandy and water, 
it’ll be rum if I can’t stand that longest.” But all that 
he ventured to observe was, that brandy was “a very 
good thing, and couldn't do no harm to nobody:” 

So presently they sct’to, “toe to toe, in real earnest,” 
drinking the said spirit, with a modicum of water. Their 
conversation under such circumstances was, of course, 
not worth relating; and it terminated by an effort on the 
part of Jeremiah Brown at making a second speech in 
honour of his hospitable entertainer: but, instead of rising 
on his legs, he sank upon the floor; from which he was 
picked up by old Ned Stiff, and finally trundicd home in 
a wheelbarrow. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the morning following the interview related in the 
last chapter, Mr. Titus Spriggs tied his pigtail in a new 
black riband, and made other preparations for going up 
to Lark Egil, according tothe invitation, which his spouse 
would not permit him to attend to on the preceding even- 
ing. Atthe door of his shop he was, however, met by 
the exciseman, who, after the usual morning salutations, 
spake of the extraordinary dancing scene between the 
squire and himself. ‘“ Bless my heart!” exclaimed Titus, 
“only think of that! It was just the’same with him 
here. Hop, skip, and jump—out o’ the shop like a Mer- 
ryandrew! Well, well—it’s an ill wind that blows no- 
body good. If he has dances, and such like, there must 
be ladies to make ’em up—and they all like cakes, and 
sweatmeats, and such like—and they take sugar—and 
then there will be lots of tea-drinking—and so 
But here comes the clerk. I wonder what he'll think of 
such doings. Let us keep our own counsel, and hear 
what he’s got to say of his own accord.” : 

As the projected encouragement of preleesinging had 
excited strange presentiments of coming triumph in the 
mind of Williams, and thereby greatly disturbed his 
usually quiet slumbers, he was not long in coming to the 
point. His auditors listened for a while in silent asto. 
nishment; but when he talked of the squire’s extreme 
gravity, the exciseman gave way to a loud fit of laughter, 
and exclaimed, “Well, Lun blest if he isn’t a proper rum 


However, bless me! almost forgotten what 


' all; though, to be 


*un! To think of his being up to sach.a fig as that !— 
make you believe he was serious !—ha, ha, ha! Why, 
he got hold o’ me by both handa, and made me dance 
round the room with him, like a young kitten, whether 
I would or no. Oh, my sides! Why, he’s regalarly 
bambuozled you, my tty! Only ask neighbour 
Spriggs here how he capered away in his shop last 
nig ” 

An unbidden flush now glowed on the cheeks of the 


parish clerk, who felt convinced that whatever “rig of - 


bamboozlement” he might be the subject of, was got up 
by his neighbours, and not by the squire. So he ex- 

that opinion somewhat wrathfully and roundly ; 
and, telling them that they might find somebody else to 
make a fool of, was about to depart, when Slade, the 


' butcher, rode up, on horseback, saying that he was going 


to a neighbouring town, to see after another fat beast for 


| Christmas, as the squire would want lots of meat, and he 


expected there ’d be rare doings. 


“ Well, what do you think of him? asked the™ex- 


ciseman. 

“ What, the young ‘un, yoa mean?” said the butcher : 
“hang me if I know. He’s got a queer girlish way of 
talking; but, mayhap, that's the last fashion. Howsom- 


ever, if they goes on.to pay their wey as they've begun, . 


that’s all as I care about. 1 suppose they must be uncle 
and nephew, as old Ned says he never saw the young on’s 
father. But, drat it! he talked as if he was master too, 
with his yaw, yaw. But, however, give me the old ’un 
for choice, with: his jolly red nose. Well, ean I do any 
ang for you in my way at tiarket? I mustbeoff.” — 

“ Just tell us first,” ead Mr. Titus Spriggs, “ what-the 
squire said to you, and what sort’ of a. man he appeared 
to you to be; for we have a sort of difference of opinion. 
Did he seem to you to be a serious: kind of man, or 
og joking 2 And about what age do you think 

im 


“ As for his. age; I should think he wasn’t much more 
then twenty,” replied the butcher ; “and as for joking 
and being serious, he wasn’t. either one of f other, but 
talked mimminy pimminy like, as if he ’d got his mouth 
full o’ sugar-piums. But what are you gaping about, 
like so many stuek pigs? You ’ve al one him, haven't 


you, as well as me? However, I can’t atop to argufy the - 


matter now, or I shall lose my market. So, good luck to 
you!” And, putting spars to bis horse, he was presently 
out of sight. 

“Come, neighbours,” said’ Mr. Titus Spriggs, “ don’t 
let us go to fall out. You see there are two squires— 
that’s very plain. So you, neighbour Williams, must 
have seen one, and Humphries and I the other.” 


“ That won’t do, neither,” said the clerk, doggedly ; : 


“make me believe a man of upwards of thisty is. no more 
than twenty! And then a red nose !—why, it was quite 
the contrary. Nonsense! I'll tell what, Master 
Titus Spriggs, I’m quite ashamed A eun of 
your time of life! E shouldn’t have expeeted it of you. 
As for Humphries here, he’s always running his 
but I’il thank him to find somebody 
e 


“As for that,” said the exciseman, “ if there’s any 
in the case, it’s either with you or the squire himself. 


But, drat it! what ean the butcher be thinking of ? I . 


can’t make head nor taik of it.” 

After some further ineffectual attempts to unravel the 
mystery, the trio agreed to adjourn to Jones, the brick- 
layer’s, whom they found busily engaged in caleulating 
his estimate for the lodge. In reply to their enquiries, 
he affirmed that the short, stout gentleman, whom he had 
seen, was certainly not less than forty; and that his nose 
was by no means red. “I guess,” he added, *‘that he 
must be the ancle of t’ other that was down here before, 
though Ned Stiff would have it that he was the same. 
Bat that’s all nonsense. I suppose the old chap forgot 
which I saw.” 

‘ This aceount made matters worse. Any thing like 
reasoning upon such contradietory evidence was out of 
the question ; and the more they talked, the more inex- 


plicable became the mystery. At length it was proposed, 


and carried nem. con., that.they shonld all go to the White. 
Horse, and, each keeping his own tale to himself, hear 
what mine. host had to say about the squire. 

They were ushered into the well-known room by the 
jolly landlady herself, who wiped down the table with 
her apron, and then, with a signifieant smile, said, “ Ay, 
I know what brings you all here at this time o” day. 
Well, he ’s just getting ap, and will be down directly. I 
suppose you'll none of you be the worse for a drop of 
summut comfortable this morning; for you was all up 
at the hall, I understand, though my peor Jerry eame 
home the latest. Well, F can’t think how gentlemen can 
do such things. I never knew Jerry lose cownt o’ the 
number o’ glasses he drank but three times before. Once 


was the day we were married, and—but here he comes, 


I declare.” 

“ Here I am, my boys!” cried mine host, rolling into 
the rocm, and-yet under the influence of his last night’s 
potations. “Dash my wig, if the squire an’t a reg’lar 
buck o’ tramps! I thought I could stand it pretty well ; 
but, bless your heart, I’d no more chanee than my 
granny. He’s famous company, though—qaite free and 
easy—and says he "ll make one of our club. Not a bit of 
pride nor nonsense about him. There’s nothing else 
stands in the way of that but your sasietified rule about 
swearing, neighbour Wiliams. FE thought; when you 
proposed it, as it would be in the way of genteel company. 
You ’ve caught me out somctimes- even—but- the squire ! 
my eyes, he swears like a trooper! And, talking of that, 
I think he is one, for I took notice he had on a pair of 
whapping spurs, besides his great blue military coat, with 
such a let of finery about it. Egad, he’s a sigapper ! 
should think there ’s eloth enough in that there concern 


as he wears to make me a reg’lar suit, and leave plenty of 


cabbage for the tailor. E don’ believe he’s a bit under 
six feet three or four; and such a pair of'shoulders! Bat, 
however, you *ve all seen him, as well as me.”* 

The amazement of his visiters is nut to be deseribed. 
Each vainly endeavoured to reeoneite what he had heard 
with what he had witnessed; and then they stared at: 
each other, like children at a puppet-show, wondering 
what would come next. : 

“Why, you all seem dumbfoundered this morning,” 
resumed the landlord. “Come, there ’s no great miracle 
in a country squire’s joining such a respectable club, after 
sure, it’s a bit of a feather in our 
caps. However, let us get rid of that cursed rule against 
dam Hallo! I'd nh put my foot in it. Come, 
there’s enough members here to begin and it, 
any how. So I vote for its being expugnated. You ’ll 
second me, won’t you, Master Spriggs 7” 

“ Ahem, my good fellow,” said the shopkeeper, “ there, 
must be some mistake. You said that yew had beem 
taking a drop too mach last night, and ean't help. fan. 
cying that you have mistaken your dseams for whut hap. 
pened before. I remember once myself, whee. my firsk 
boy was christened——” 

Here mine host interrupted the speaker, by breaking. 
the objectionable clab rule in ne, equivocal manner; and 
then repeated his t of the. brandy.drinking, swear. 
ing, military colossus, with additions. 


“‘There’s some precious bamboozling seme whege,’ 


observed the exciseman. “ Ekere*s Master Williams says, 
as he was just like a methodist parson, and tatked oft 
nothing but prayers and psalm-singing; and 4b take 
my davy that I should have taken him for a dancing’ 
muster, or such like, and so would Master Spri - 
so we're two to one, any how.” 
“Ha, ha, ha! a psalm-singer!” roared Boniface; 
“Ha, ha! Come, that is a good ‘un, any haw—Ha, ha, 
ha!” But, in the height of his laughter, he ate 
short, looked suddenly grave, and rubbed his forehead. 


“Humph he then continucd, * theres something aa. 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


‘natural in this concern. I remember now what oldNed 


told me, Humph! I’ve lost the pot, any how, for I’m 

- bothefed, sure enough. Hang me if [I like the lotis of 
it. Egad—eugh! I feel a little qualmish. I must go 
and get.a drop o” short.” And, leaving bis neighbours, 
he went to the bar to help himself. 

Now, as any thing like a regular detail of the subse- 
quent consultations of the Magglewellites would’ be far 
too voluminous, wé must be content te state, briefly, that 
the lawyer and doctor were called in to assist ; and when 
it appeared evident that no light could be thrown upon 
Saereey by tulking, they proceeded in a body to the 

ail. 


After knocking and ringing at the iron gate for nearly 
half an hour, they were about to go away in despair, 
when the deaf old cook was seen coming out of the house 
toward them. On reaching the gate, she looked some- 

’ what surprised at the sight of so many persons; but being 
utterly incognisant of their enquiries, merely shook her 
head, and said, “ Master ’s gone back to town, and taken 
Ned with him. Nobody at home but me. No use wait- 

Don’t know when’ll come back. Didn't say.” 

n vain the mystified people exerted their lungs to the 
utmost. She shook her head at all their interrogatories, 
‘and replied, “Can’t hear a word ;” and having repeated 
that unsatisfactory assertion several times, she shrugged 
up her shoulders and toddled off into the house, leaving 
the enquirers outside of the gate. 

Oar party next had an interview with the Scotch gar- 
dener, who, it seemed, had never yet seen his master, 
“haying been absent, on the preceding day, to make cer- 
tain purchases for the shrubbery and hot-house. All that 
he knew of the family affairs was, that he had orders to 
sleep at the hall till old Ned’s return, and that he had a 

place, and so-never “ fashed” himself about other 

k’s concerns. 

On that night there was holden, at the White Horse, 
an extraordinary meeting of the club, at which every 
member repeated his own story, and most of them with 
a somewhat stronger colouring than at first; some, per- 

haps, tn uence of the unexpected interest attached 
thereto, some from the unconquerable habit of embellish- 
ing, owt others to increase their own importance. 

hese recitals, of course, spread through the town and 
the vicinity on the morrow, and, of course, lost nothing 
by repetition. The swearing toper, with whom the land- 
lord got drunk, was said, during their sitting, to have 

from seven to eight, nine, ten, and twelve feet 

igh; and was, by certaia novel-reading spinsters, sup- 
posed tte be akin to the spectre of Otranto, who continued 
te magnify himself tifl the castle was unable to contain 
him. The exciseman’s dancing master was reported to 

Rave flown about the room like a bird; and the gentle- 
man in black was thought to be one tivo well known as 
an amateur of dark habits) The former ghost stories ap. 
pertaining tothe haunted house were naturally revived, 
and dilated so as to match with recent events; and, by 
the influence of the whole united, the town of Magzgle- 
well was kept in a state of fearful agitation till the return 
of old Ned Stiff, who, in reply to all enquiries, demurely 
said, “Ah, 1 told you how it would be—I knew master 
weuld bother you. He never seems twice alike, some- 
how. {t*s a way he has. But, pshaw! that’s nothing 
to whet I have secn abroad.” It is now time to explain 
the mystification. 


CHAPTER V. 


Captain George Bamwell was onc of those fortunate 
fellows who, at the close of the peninsular war, cared 
little about half pay. Certain family events, not needful 
te be recounted, had placed him in possession of a hand- 
some fortune ; and being, mureover, blest by nature with 
high health and an abundant flow of spirits, he resolved 
to enjoy himself. So he hunted pleasure for awhile; 
- and, in due course, arrived at the conviction, that the per- 
fection thereof was uot attainable, save by uniting him- 
self with a certain fair lady. Therefore he wooed her, 
and became “a thriving wooer;” and then, not being 
provided with a housc, perchased Lark Hall, a place 
which the said lady well knew, having received the earlier 
part of her education at the “ seminary” formerly there 
establi 


blished. 

On his first visit, he was accompanied by a well-known 
, imprever of groands, to whom he transferred the task of 
giving orders to the butcher, carelessly observing, “ You 
ate more used to these things than I am, so do as you 
would at your own house; andas the man does not know 
me, hell take you for the master, I dare say.” “Very 
well,” said the jolly red-nosed amateur of the picturesque ; 
and he acted accordingly, little dreaming ef the confu- 
gion which he should thereby create. But when old Ned 
Stiff, in his dry humorous way, afterwards related the 
particulars thereof, his master thought the jeke too good 
a thing to be dropped. So, en his return to London, he 
mentioned it to certain of bis waggish frieuds; and it 
was finally arranged that a party should be made to go 
down to the Hall, and give the Magglewellites what some 

¢alled “a benefit,” others “ u poser.” 

The performance of this whimsical expedition was de- 
ferred only till the arrival of long nights; on one of 
which the fun-loving set entered the preinises, unper- 
ceived, by the gate in the Loudon read, and, in about an 
hour aftes, sat down to a plain, but substantial dinner, in 
@ room separated only by folding-doors from that in 
which their victims were te be successively introduced. 
‘Two of the party, however, one an actor, and the other 
a young Jaw-student, being unable to wait till the regular 
performance of the farce, had previously paid separate 
pat to the apothecary and the shopkeeper, as before 
elated. 

The dinner went off in jovial anticipation of what was 
‘to follow; and nothing particular was observable, save 
that the tall, stout gentleman, who had been Squire Bam- 
well’s colonel, scarcely sipped his wine, though he was 
gweckoned by many tobe a six-bottle man. ‘ Never mind 
me,” said he : “ let thedandlerd come last. I'll bring up 
any lee-way then, as the sailors say, with a wet eail.” 

When all was prepared, and the townsfolk were in 
‘waiting,.old Ned proceeded to unbolt the folding-doors 
<ommunicating with the scene of action; and a screen 
being placed on the other side, they wore left sulliciently 
open to enable the party to hear all that passed. 

Tihen,.ove by one, each enacted his part, as before re- 
Jated; and there appeared no danger of discovery, save 
when the acter began to dance with the exciseman, and 
then the young Jaw-student could not suppress a titter, 
which, however, was not noticed by the astonished gauger. 

When all was over, the colonel returned, somewhat 
elevated, to the company, and declared mine host of the 

White Horse to he a positive sand-bag. “ But I've satu- 
rated him at last,” he added ; “ and so, now, let us begin 
to enjoy ourselves rationally. Upon my word, I hardly 
know whether such practical jokes are becoming to a 
person of my age and standing. It’s all very well for 
you youre ws.” 

* Upon my honour, I’m half ashamed of it too,” said 
the short, stout gentleman, who had been mystifying the 
mason, - 

The younger part of the company, of course, highly 
enjoyed this semi-repentance of their elders. The glass 
continued to circulate. Each gave a ludicrous descrip. 

- tion of the amazement evinced by the individual with 
whom he had just had an interview. Anticipations of 
the natives’ astonishment, when they came to compare 
motes on the morrow, followed. And all went on merrily 
with the jokers till two o’clock in the morning, when old 
Ned came in and announced that their carriages were in 
waiting on the London road. ° 
Then the party broke up and returned to town, taking 
the old fellow with them, to baffle all enquiry. —~ 
Something like compunction was felt by the young 


squire, when he subsequently learned the consternation 
into which the whole town was thrown by his frolic. 
But the love of fun rose uppermost; and, certainly, it 
was not compassion alone that induced him to give an- 
other invitation to the same set a few weeks afier. “I 
can offer you beds now,” said he; and as the block- 
heads mast soon know that Iam no conjuror, we may 
as well have a little sport in. undeceiving them, as to 
allow the truth to come out in the regular hum-drum 
way.” He then related his plan; which was to go, in 
a body, into the town, and to call upon and chat with the 
perplexed individuals, in broad daylight, each addressing 
hiinself to one by whoin he had not been seen previously. 

Accordingly, one unusually fine winter’s morning, the 
town of Magglewell was all in commotion at the appear- 
ance of six well-dressed gentlemen, who came, lounging, 
laughing, and talking together, down the principal strect. 

Mr. Titus Spriggs, having canght sight of them at 
some distance, called hastily for his best coat, threw off 
his apron, and contrived to be at the door to receive the 
jerking’’dancing, squire, and his friends, who all forth- 
with entered the shop. 

bd Happy to see you down among us again, sir,” stam- 
mered Titus to the actor ; who instantly, looking at him 
with well-feigned astonishment, replied, “ Egad, that’s 
oy! See meagain, eh? Don’t remember ever seeing 
you before. Happy to make your acqaintance though.” 


Hereupon neighbour Spriggs’s eyebrows were elevated, 


his chin dropped, and his lips parted, but spake not; and ere — 


he could set them in motion, one of the party, dressed in 
black, and of a most demure aspect, addressed him, say- 
ing, “ Last time I was here, Mr. Spriggs, you neglected 
to come up to the hail, as I requested. It is impossible 
that you can have forgotten, or your memory must be 
very bad indeed. I ordered a pound of tea of you. Why 
do you stare so? I stood here at the time—just pre- 
cisely on the spot where I stand now; and you were be- 
hind the counter.” 

Titus here cast a bewildered glance round him, and 
perceiving a smile on the countenance of one of his 
visiters, ventured to smile likewise, and, jerking back his 
pigtail, replied, “ Ah, I see, sir—you're up to a bit of a 
joke; but you may Z-pend upon it, sir, that I’ll step up 
to the hall whenever you please.” 

“ You are grievously mistaken,” said the gentleman in 
_black, solemnly : “I am not given to jokes; nor can I 
imagine what you can see in me or my demeanour to 
hazard such an observation. Really, I am astonished. 
You will, however, now be pleased. to send in your bill, 
in order that it may be duly examined and discharged. 
I wish you a good morning. Come, gentlemen, let us 
proceed towards the church. I trust the clerk and the 
singers have not treated my exhortations asa joke ;” and, 
bowing stiffly, he left the shop with an air of increased 
gravity, accompanied by his friends. 

Then, leaving Titus to digest his poser as he might, 
they continued their progress, and next visited the 
butcher, with whom a similar scene was enacted, the 
short, stout, middle-aged gentleman referring to the or- 
der for meat given by the young law-student, who, in a 
drawling tone, averred that it was very strange how he 
could possibly be mistaken for a gentleman at twice 
his weight. 

Leaving the butcher's shop, our wags then encountered 
the bricklayer, who, on addressing the stout gentleman, 
was referred to the young lawyer, who enquired if the 
estimate for the lodge wags yet completed, according to 
the plan which he had brought down and handed over, 
for that purpose, on his last visit. “I beg your pardon, 
sir,” stammered poor Jones, “ but I have no other plan, 
except what this gentleman gave me ;” and he turned to 
the short, stout man, who laughingly replied, “I give 
you an order for a lodge! Ha, ha, ha! Why, the 
man’s crazed. A lodge to my chambers in the Temple ! 
Capital!” 

“These Magglewellites are the funniest fellows in the 
world !” exclaimed the actor. “This beats the shop- 
keeper’s swearing that I gave him an order for tea.” . 

* Well, well, neighbour Jones,” said the young lawyer, 
“you will recollect yourself presently. is is not the 
first transaction we have had together, and so I shall over- 
look your having overshot the mark at your lunch this 
morning; though I hope it does not happen often. You 
will please to step up to the hall after you have taken a 
nap. 

“ Alas,” cried the gentleman in black, “I fear, my 
good friend, Bamwell, that you have taken up your domi- 
cile in a neighbourhood which is sadly demoralised. 
Pry'thee, let us proceed to the church; for the aspect of 
a fellow-creature thus disguised isa grief unto my spirit.” 

“ Not another word now,” said the young man autho- 
ritatively to Jones: and forthwith the party moved on. 

As this last conversation had taken place in the middle 
of the street, not more than twenty yards above the 
White Horse, it was observed, thoagh unheard, by mine 
host, who, therefore, hastily prepared himsclf for a visit 
from the jovial gigantic squire, whose head stood conspi- 
cuous above his companions. 

“There he is, large as life!” cried Jeremiah, “ and a 
lot of company with him,—all good fellows, I’ll be bound, 
though one looks deucedly like a parson. Egad, they’re 
coming this way! I must go out tu receive him, I sup- 
pose ;” and forthwith he bustled to the door. 

As the party were advancing slowly, the actor stepped 
nimbly forward from the rest, and, with a hop, skip, and 
jump, brought himself in contact with Boniface, whose 
hand he squeezed, exclaiming, “ Well, how are you, my 
hearty ? Got the better of our last bout, I hope? Come, 
come ! none of Parag sheepishness—I hate all that sort of 
nonsense. Before dinner or after, you'll always find me 
the same man.” 

* No doubt, no.doubt,” stammered Jeremiah Brown: 
“ you're fond of a joke, sir, I see; but 1 must spezk to 
the squire, if you please ;” and advancing, hat in hand, 
to the colonel, he continued, “Glad to sce your honour 
down among us once more. Hope you've had your 


’ health, sir. Hope you’ve come now to stay for good and 


all.” 

“ What does the man mean?” exclaimed the colonel, 
drawing hiwwself up to his full height. “ See me again? 
Come to stay 7” 

“ How now, my hearty ?” cried the actor: “ you don’t 
know that gentleman, do you?” 

“I think I ought,” grambled Boniface; “but, how- 
somever, | didn’t mean no offence; and if so be as the 
squire wishes to forget, I'm not the man to rip up old 
grievances—and so, mum’s the word.” 

“ This is incomprehensible,” exclaimed the colonel. 

* 1 opine that the landlord hath lunched with the layer 
of bricks,” groaned the gentleman in black. 

“Why, my buck of trumps,” exclaimed the actor, 
“ you surely can’t fancy that you saw that gentleman at 
Lark Hall, when you and I had a set-to at brandy and 
-water? Ha, ha! I see you do though. Well, you were 
worse cut than I thought you then; for we had it all to 
ourselves.” 

“Come, Bamwell,” said the colonel, stiffly, “ let us move 
on to the church, and not waste our time here—this is 
too ridiculous. I join you in drinking brandy, when I 
never take any thing stronger than soda-water!” And 
moving on, he was followed by all but the actor, who 
again took mine host’s hand, slapped him on the shoul- 
der, and called him a hearty fellow; but, as he left him, 
added, “ You shouldn’t pull quite so hard of a morning ; 
I'm really quite sorry to sce you in this state so soon.” 

Williams, the clerk, having been apprised by Stiff of 
the squire’s intended visit to the church, stood ready, in 
the porch, to receive him, and welcomed the demure-look- 
ing most respectfully. 

“1 am not fond of talking,” observed the latter ; “ and, 
if I were, methinks a church is not exactly the place for 


greetings. Besides, I know not why you should address 
yourself particularly to me, as we are utter strangers.” 
Williams stared; and thinking the squire was unne- 
cessarily hamble-minded, as well as devout and eccentric, 
endeavoured to divide his attention equally among the 
party, during the process of showing the lions. But 
when that was completed, and they were again in the 
churchyard, he was surprised by the colonel, who en- 
quired if he had yet received the trombone, which he bad 
ordered tu be sent from London. 
“No, your honour,” replied he, “I haven't heard of 
any yet; though I knew we should soon have something, 
- because———” 

_ “Of course,” observed the colonel: “* When I make a 
promise, | mean what I say, you 1emember the conversa- 
tion we had together on the subject ‘of psalm-singing, 
and, no doubt, have attended to the hints 1 then threw 
out. Indeed, [ feel that I can place confidence in you. 
You are a sedate, steady person. I wish I could say as 
much for the rest of the townspeople ; but, positively, all 
the people I have met this morning seem fuddled, and 
don’t even know who. I am.” 

“I’m sure I don't,” thought Williams ; and sidling up 
to the gentleman in black, he said, in a low tone, “ I’m 
sure, sir, it’s very kind of your friend to give us a trom. 
bone—it’s what one couldn’t have expected of a stranger; 
but it’s all owing to your recommendation. I suppose 
he mistakes me for the curate though, as I’m sure I ne- 
ver saw him before. But that’s no matter. And when 
we get the instruments and music-books that you were 
so good as to promise 54 

“TI promise you instruments and music !” roared the 
demure-looking gentleman; “not for you nor all the 
psalm-smiting howlersin Christendom. No, no; I'll lend 
no hand in martyring good King David, not I!” 

At this the astunished parish-clerk started back and 
stood aghast, and, unable to retain their gravity, some of 
the party retreated ; but the colonel stood firm, and turn- 
ing round, said seriously, * Du not mind what my friend 
says, Williams: he has no ear for music—that is his mis- 
fortune. Continue your practice steadily, and depend on 


for the eyes to look. The sawing off of the ways now 
commenced cheerily; when this was cumpleted she still 
hung for a few moments till the beams, manned by thirty 
men each, were brought into action; a few strokes from 
these, and the wedges driven where the saw had pene- 
trated put her in motion on the well. greased ways. When 
started she moved about as rapidly as a man could run. 
We followed her on the staging till she left the house, 
and saw the ceremony of the bottle or christening per- 
formed by Commodore Biddle as she touched “ her des. 
tined element.” Hercules, the figure-head, grinned a 
savage smile, (it is the homeliest figure-head we ever 
saw) and the great leviathan moved a short distance into 
the stream, amid the shouts of many thousand voices, 
and the whole affair terminated without any thing to mar 
its pleasure. Mr. Humphreys, the naval architect, di- 
rected the whole operation with decision and calmness ; 
every body was perfectly acquainted with the part he 
was to perform; the men employed were each quietly at 
his post till the word of command was given; Mr. Hum. 


_phreys and his assistants have great cause to be proud 


of their success. 

Commodores Stewart and Baron, who were actively 
on duty, won all suffrages by their urbanity and atten. 
tion to the invited guests. o 

“The “mountain wave” which had been predicted, 
disappointed the audience by not making its appearance ; 
there was not more motion than is occasioned by a steam 
boat in passing ; a little rocking was perceptible, but it 
was surprisingly small, owing probably to the gradual, 
mode in which the ship entered the water. An empty 
house is now all that marks the birth-place of the great 


a. 


me. I wish you a good morning; and thank you for 
your civility in showing us the church, the state of which 
does you infinite credit, as I hope that of the singing- 
gallery will ere long.” And, as he spake, he walked off, 
— the functionary to lock up his doors and wonder. 

A few minutes after, the exciseman was roused from 
one of his stock-taking calculations, by the entrance of a 
short, stout gentleman, who, with his hat on one side, 
and a smile on his countenance, came gaily tripping and 
dancing from the door to the mystically chalked table, 
with marvellous agility for a man of twenty stone. 
“Hah!” cried he to the astonished gauger, “ you don’t 
recollect me either, eh? Strange folks, you Maggle- 
wellites. Fal, lal, de ral!” Here he cut a somewhat 
awkward caper: “Fal de riddle! I’m out of wind a 
little this morning—ough, ough! Well, well, never 
mind! I told you I meant to astonish the natives.” 

“ Egad, I think you will do that, sure enough, if you 
go on so,” thought the exciseman ; “ but I’ll make my- 
self scarce, at any rate. The fellow is stark, staring mad, 
that’s clear enough !” and whisking nimbly round his 
corpulent visiter, he rushed out into the passage, where 
he was amazed to find himself in the presence of the 
dancing squire and his friends. His stammering apology, 
and useless claim of previous acqaintance with his caper- 
ing singing-master, need not be recapitulated, on account 
of their similarity to what had previously occurred to his 
neighbours. 

There remained now only the apothecary and the law.. 
yer to be visited; but the former was absent on his 
rounds, luckily for him, as, in the humour the party 
were in, he certainly would not have been spared, parti- 
cularly as Captain Bamwell declined taking his part in 
attempting to mystify the lawyer. The reasons he gave 
were that it would be useless, and that, as he should have 
business of i:nportance to transact with him, there might 

some danger of having his character misunderstood. 

So, aficr a consultation, it was agreed that Mr. Sim- 
kins should be invited to dinner, and made a participator 
in their amusement; and he came accordingly : and be- 
ing a inan of somewhat dry humour, and withal well dis- 
posed to keep on the best terms with the new squire, he 
entered into the frolic, and promised to keep up “ the as- 
tunishment of the natives” to the hearts’ content of all. 
And he subsequently kept his word, by listening awfully, 
at the club, to all his neighbours’ tales, without presum- 


ing to make any comment; but, when directly appealed ~ 


to, he shouk his head, looked mysterious, aud merely 
said that, afier what he had witnessed at the hall, he 
should not be surprised at any thing. 

Thus, after this second visitation, Lark Hall was the 
subject of yet more general interest. ‘lhe various cha- 
racters that had appeared were discussed ; and the great 
question was, “ Which was the master?” The progress 
of enquiry, of course, split the town into factions ; for, be- 
sides the mystics, who were numerous, and who attri 
buted all to supernatural agency, there were the “dencing- 
squire-ites,” the “ psalmodians,” the “ short-stout-gentle- 
man-ites,” the “ dandy-ites,” and the “ great-soldier-ites.” 

Even as in great nations, so was it in the town of 
Magglewell. Party spirit waxed violent—long and 
warm public debates ended in private quarrels—old 
established friendships were shaken—and at length mat- 
ters arrived at sucha pitch, that the club itself was about 
to be broken up. 

At this critical period, however, the squire: got mar. 
ried, and came down to reside at the hall, bringing his 
wife with him; and from that period all discussion gra- 
duslly ceased, as every body then easily discerned “ which 
was the master.” 
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der of the seas, whose utmost height when rigged 
is to be two hundred and thirty-five feet, and whose sin- 
gle broadside will discharge a ton of balls! 

By far the most interesting display of shipping, steam 
boats, and small craft, that we have ever seen on the 
Delaware, was visible from the top of the ship-house ; 
they were moored in advantageous positions around, and 
the whole Jersey shore looked like the masses of coal on 
the shores of the Schuy]kill. 

Long may this fine ship pursue a course of prosperity 
and glory, to catry the name of our state with honour 
wherever she may roam. Little did William Penn anti. 
cipate the launching of such a colossus from the quiet 
border of his peaceful city. : 

“Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis.” 

Who would not be proud to 


“ Walk the monarch of her peopled deck.” 

The reader who peruses the conclusion of Lady 
Blessington’s “ Victims of Society,” will perceive that 
strict poetical justice has been done to the bad characters 
of the story. 

The Crops.—From every quarter we have cheering ac. 
counts of the crops. In this neighbourhood, though some- 
what beaten down by wind and rain, the wheat, rye, and 
osts, will afford more than an average crop; the sun, 
which has been powerful fur many days of last and the 
present weck, has ripened the rye, which is now in pro- 
cess of being housed. The corn looks nobly. 


Captain Marryat has replied to the committee of lite- 
rary gentlemen who invited him to partake of a public 
dinner in Philadelphia, that he will be in this city in 
September, and most happy to partake of the festivities 
proposcd. Mr. Nicholas Biddle will preside. 


We have the pleasure this week of welcoming to the 
ranks of “married men,” our friend, Dr. Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird. 

There have been fifty.three capital executions in Penn- 
sylvania since 1790, and twenty-seven persons pardoned 
for capital convictions. Only one execution under Go- 
vernor Ritner. The number of persons pardoned for 
various offences during the above period was 4,461,—the 
remissions of fines and forfeitures 4,116. —« 


Exploring Expedition.—The secretary of the navy, on 
his late visit to this city, invited the gentlemen of the 
scicntific corps, uppointed for the exploring expedition, 
to meet and pass an evening with him at the rooms of 
the Philosophical Society. The best spirit prevailed, and 
the secretary, contrary to current reports, appears to be 
in earnest in his efforts to start the expedition; he mani- 
fested a marked degree of liberality as regards the pur- 
chase of instruments and scientific matériel, authorising 
every thing required, to be purchased under the super- 
vision or recommendation of a committee of six members 
of the American Philosophical Socicty, all of them dis- 
posed to forward the object, 80 that agreeably tu the 
wishes of the secretary there will be more probability of 
duplicate supplics than of a deficiency ; this we understood 


The Launch.—Our city was all alive on Tuesday to 
witness the launch of the great ship Pennsylvania, the 
largest ever built on American waters. The bustle of 
arrival at every avenue of the city, the carriages in mo- 
tion, and every face turned towards the Navy Yard, in- 
dicated a general holiday, which it emphatically proved, 
stores being closed, and, us if by one voice, all moved to 
some selected_spot where a view could be obtained. It 
has been conjectured, and we do not think it an exagge- 
ration, that two hundred thousand persons were gazing 
on the colossus as she glided from her domicile where 
she has so long been protected. 

We enjoyed the editorial courtesy of being admitted 
to the ship-house, where very few gained a place, and 
had the advantage of inspecting all the arrangements for 
launching, which were most perfect and complete in all 
their parts. The four hundred men employed dined off 
a long table beside the ship before eleven o’clock and 
then proceeeded to duty. 

The secretary of the navy, Mr. Dickerson, arrived at 
the yard about eleven o'clock, and inspected the prepara. 
tions with great interest. The blocks from the keel were 
knocked away gradually from stern to stem as the tide 
rose, and by two o’clock every arrangement seemed to 
be complete. In ten minutes the promised salute was 
fired, and the flag from the top of the building hauled 
down as a signal to the boats in the river to beware, and 


him to say was his decided wish. He seemed to think 
the expedition might sail in seventy days. 


The hull of the Pennsylvania, at the time of her launch, 
has been calculated to weigh 2800 tons ! 


The following is the account current of accidents 
which occurred on the day of the launch. 

Soon after the launch of the Pennsylvania, the stage 
on which passengers land from the steaim ferry boat at 
Kaighn’s Point, gave way, while a number of persons were 
standing upon it--most of whom were precipitated into 
the water. Fortunately no lives were lost; but we re- 
gret to state that a young man had his leg broken. 


_ Aman fell from the roof of a stable near the Navy 
Yard, on which he had clambered to witness the launch. 
One of his hips was put out of place, and he was other- 


wise injured ; but we are happy to add that he is in ® © 


fair way of recovery. 


A coloured man fell out of a boat near Christian street 
wharf, and before assistance was rendered, he sunk to 
rise no more. Two other coloured men in the same boat 
might probably have saved him, had their exertions been 


prompt and judicious; but they appeared to he soalarmed, . 


that their efforts were entirely paralysed. 
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